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viii INTRODUCTION 

to the education of their natural ability. And 
this infers, in theory if not in practice, legislative 
development by education of their moral and 
intellectual powers. 

This new departure would appear to constitute 
a distinct phase in the evolution of man. And 
the reason for so unique a development is not far 
to seek. 

During the last half-century the command of 
man over not only the material but the forces of 
nature, has advanced so greatly that the possible 
output of labour for each individual has been 
increased perhaps tenfold. But it is also fact that 
for any individual to produce his full output of 
labour, he must be what we term educated. 

Now, the more effective is the labour of the 
^.average man, the higher is the position of his 
State as compared to other States. It is, then, 
to the advantage of those interested in the welfare 
of any State that the labour of each individual 
should be rendered as effective as possible. And 
this can only be arrived at by educating the 
natural ability of the masses. This departure in 
the general education of the people may be — in 
all probability is — part of the orderly evolution of 
humanity. But the immediate cause that we can 
perceive is the pressure of environment ; each 
nation must, for material prosperity, educate its 
people. 

But while we thus find a reason for the new 
departure, I think we find also something else. 
We find the acknowledgment of a great principle : 
we find acknowledgment of the fact that the 
progress, possibly the survival, of a nation 
depends in the present day on the moral and 
\ intellectual advance of the average man. Physical 
force may still, as in the past, have effect on the 
progress or survival of a nation, but physical force 
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INTRODUCTION ix 

is now in CTeat measure subject to the moral and 
intellectual, and this subjection tends to grow 
more and more definite — little David with his 
material sling conquered the giant Goliath ; the 
little Jap with his intellect (and morality ?) has 
conquered the giant Russ. 

It might be argued — and not without reason — 
that popular education has resulted from the 
pressure of public opinion, and that the State gives 
as little as it possibly can, under the belief that full 
education of the people, morally and intellectually, 
would raise dangerous jealousy in the many 
without property against the few with property. 
But I would submit that, in theory if not in prac- 
tice, the State has acknowledged that the progress,^ 
if not the survival, of the nation depends on then 
moral and intellectual evolution of the people. 'j 

One positive result of this .new development is 
that, during the last three or four generations, 
there has been an advance, unique in history, in 
the educated natural ability ot the peoples of 
Japan, of many European nations, and of the 
United States. And this result must^ in the future, 
have cumulative effect. 

If, therefore, as has been contended, each State 
is assured that for self-preservation it must con- 
tinue to educate more and more highly its masseSi 
then each State has to face and to deal with a 
constantly rising tide of advancing, educated 
natural ability in its people. 

It is this which would appear to constitute the 
beginning of a new era in tne evolution of man. 

This tide, constantly rising, must, as already 
written, have cumulative effect. In theory, 
personal property would be the first thing at- 
tacked, and in practice we &p^J;hk.i8..sp. «,^^ 
at the present ^^e^ocietj^^fifthl^tate^^ 
be affected by organized collective movements in 
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many countries tending towards various forms of 
socialism. And these movements are not mere 
excrescences ; they are part of the general move- 
ments of the body politic ; in some cases they 
affect the action of the State itself. They are a 
direct and natural result of the comparatively 
recent and unique advance in the educated ability 
of the masses. 

In popular parlance, it may be said that while, 
up to the present, individualism has had full swing, 
there is now a growing tendency to determine 

{)rogress by the more powerful pendulum of col- 
ectivism. 

But there is one marked feature in this present 
strife between collectivism and individualism 
which would appear to have escaped notice. 

It is very generally argued against collectivism 
that it would reduce all men to one dead level — 
that collectivism, established in the State, infers 
the destruction of individualism. This argument 
is based on confusion between what is material 
on the one hand, and what, on the other, is moral 
and intellectual. 

What is the object of collectivism ? Is it 
equality in the moral and intellectual ? Un- 
doubtedly not. Rightly or wrongly, the coUec- 
tivist argues that the present economic state of 
society is such that the overwhelming majority 
of the people of any State are so bound that they 
cannot freely act and live as moral and intellectual 
beings ; his main object in dealing with the present 
economic state is the removal of existing restric- 
tions on the moral and intellectual powers of the 
people. 

It may be granted that State collectivism is at 
present but a beautiful, impossible dream. If, 
however, it were reality, what change would it 
effect ? It would effect change in the material, 
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in the economic state of the people ; no change, 
unless for the better, in the moral and intellectual. 
What present distinctions would be blotted out ? 
Those of wealth, and those of wealth only. A few 
individuals would suffer, but this suffering would 
be confined to deprivation of exceptional wealth. 

In short, the marked feature in the struggle 
between collectivism and individualism which has, 
perhaps, escaped notice is this : It is no general 
struggle in the universe of the material, the moral, 
and intellectual ; it is a particular struggle for 
collectivism of wealth against individualism of 
wealth. Rightly or wrongly, the collectivist 
argues that equality of opportunity for all from^ \, 
birth would increase the power of individualism ; 
that is, if all were free morally and intellectually 
in opportunity, personal individuality (and so the 
distinctions between individuals) would strengthen. 

If this argument be well based, it follows that 
collectivism would develop and strengthen indi- 
viduality in the moral and intellectual. So there 
is no moral conflict between the two ; the conflict 
is purely material. ^.^ 

I may here point out that from the most bigoted 
Tory to the most rampant Radical there would 
appear to be common aereement — in theory — 
that it is the duty of the State to do all possible | 
for the moral and intellectual advance of the -^ 
people. I think, too, there is almost common 
agpreement that the more generally wealth is dis- 
I tributed throughout the community, the more stable 
lis the position of the State. I have in my mind, 
though I regret to write that I cannot give definite 
reference, a speech of the late Lord Salisbury 
himself, in which he spoke with satis&iction of the in- 
come-tax returns as showing that wealth was tend- 
ing to more equal distribution amongst the people. 
Trade millionaires may be a most admirable class 
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— though it will be found I do not deal with them, 
as they would not appear to be subjects of heredi- 
tary genius — but i cannot help believing that 
more than one mute, inglorious Milton would have 
spoken, more than one mute, inactive man of 
science or literature would have left for us works of 
genius, if blessed in life with an infinitesimal part 
of the wealth of even one millionaire. And if we 
consider history, it is to be greatly doubted 
whether the moral and intellectual level of any 
people has ever been raised by an increase in the 
number of its millionaires. 

All above written is in emphasis of the point I 
make, that every great State has now to deal with 
a constantly rising tide in the educated natural 
ability of its people — a tide that is even now 
dangerously attacking personal property. 

This danger, I submit, the State can only meet 
by a quickening of the moral and intellectual 
advance of the people. 

There is, according to individual fancy, danger 
or hope that this rising, irresistible tide in the 
educated natural ability of the people must even- 
tually overwhelm personal property. It is, then, 
the duty of every State to so quicken the moral 
and intellectual advance of its people that they 
may be capable of determining dispassionately 
what their future economic state shall be. 

There are always two distinct and opposing schools 
of thought in every country which has reached a 
certain level of civilization. The one holds that the 
few are distinct from, and superior to, the many, 
not only in the material possessions of comparative 
rank, wealth, and social position, but in the moral 
and intellectual. And these naturally hold that 
the present economic state of the world is based on 
justice and equity, so that if any man — ^whether 
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born of the few rich or of the many poverty-stricken 
— be congenitally superior in the moral and intellec- 
tual, he can always assume or rise to the social 
position he is by nature fitted for. 

The other school is imbued with an entirely 
different form of thought. This school holds that, 
in the moral and intellectual, there is no real distinc- 
tion between the overwhelming majority bom to 
poverty and the very few bom to comparative rank, 
wealth, and social jposition. There is admission 
that the moral and mtellectual may be more ap- 
parent with the few than with the many, but this is 
referred to environment^ not to congenital distinc- 
tions. Self-respect is the basis of freedom in the 
moral and intellectual, and this school holds that 
there can be no full self-respect in the many, who by 
force of environment are bound to conunonplace 
labour at the will of the few. Education, again, 
makes, even in the present day, hopelessly restrictive 
environment for the many. Property and poverty 
only determine ultimately where a boy snail t>e 
educated, and so determine for his life the degree.] 
of education -of his natural abiUty; the poverty-: 
stricken and friendless child of a man of genius must: t 
be marked for life by education at a board school ; 
the emasculate childf of a mindless millionaire or 
nobleman may — ^false metal though he be--obtain 
the hall-mark of " gentleman " by residence at Eton. 

The former school holds that direct State inter- 
ference—or, indeed, any direct interference at all — 
with the existing economic conditions of the country 
would be immoral and disastrous to the general 
welfare. The latter school holds that there can be 
no general moral and intellectual freedom^ no real 
advance for the people, imtil some change is effected 
in their existing economic state. 

' something must be done " — ^that our present posi- 
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tion requires some more or less radical change. The 
general interest displayed in questions of physical 
deterioration, of education, of housing, of feeding 
those in honest want, proves this common agree- 
ment. 

Now, have we any material to our hands to show 
what effect poverty has on the output of the ability 
of the people ? 

We suffer from want of effective power in our 
people to deal adequately with the vast complexities 
of modem civilization. Does this want anse from 
our grade of genius or ability being too low ? Or 
does it arise, not from want of genius or ability, but 
from the restrictive influence of our present economic 
state on the action of the moral and intellectual 
powers which our people already possess ? 

With thousands of others, I hold that poverty, 
which binds the overwhelming majority of our people 
to lifelong subservient labour, results in the disuse, 
and so the utter waste, of by far the greater part of 
the moral and intellectual force of our people. And 
I think there is material to our hands to prove the 
fact — material which is the more useful for the pur- 
pose because it has been gathered together in no 
way with the object of showing that poverty does 
so handicap the action of genius or ability. 

The material I refer to is that contained in a work 
termed *' Hereditary Genius," written by Mr. Francis 
Galton. This work first appeared in .1869, but it 
still stands pre-eminent tor its admiriable and 
laborious collation of facts relating to hereditary 
genius and ability. 

In this work Mr. Galton troubles himself very 
little with the economic state of mankind. His main 
object is to prove that genius, and, I think, ability, 
are subjects of heredity. But, incidentally, he 
suggests that poverty has no serious restrictive / 
influence on the effective action of genius or ability : ' 
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he suggests that the man of genius born in the 
humbler ranks has appreciably the same chance of \^a^ 
attaining reputation as he who is bom in the higher I 

ranks of life. So it is clear his work is not intended 
to support the views now put forward ; if anything, 
it is mtended to oppose them. I cannot therefore 
be accused of having faked the material I use. 

This little book consists of a commentary on the 
work of Mr. Francis Galton. I follow him more or 
less closely from chapter to chapter. His work is 
original in form, and he had himself to collate the 
material he uses. I fear, therefore, I may be found 
guilty of no little repetition ; for Mr. Galton in his 
new loom has innumerable threads, crossing in in- ' 
numerable directions, to deal with. 

One reason for my having adopted the form of a 
commentary is that the matter of Mr. Galton*s work 
is so full and so original that almost each page 
deserves serious consideration. But my main reason 
is that a consecutive dissection of his work would 
appear to be the best method for the elucidation of 
certain important principles which his laborious 
collation of facts goes far to support. Three leading 
principles are : •^ 

w I. That the grade of the exceptional genius or 
ability of the marked men of any race is conditioned 
by the average ability of the whole race. 

If this be so, the State should be mainly concerned 
with the moral and intellectual development of the 
people at large. %. 

2. That wnile most men of genius or exceptional 
ability who left to their descendants comparative 
rank, wealth, or social influence show descendants 
who attained reputation, barely one — if one — man ^ 

of genius or exceptional^bihty^jlip..left^jto.hi3 1 

"descendants no reuik, no wealth, and no social ; 

position, shows descendant > who attained reputation. ^ 
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If this be so, it cannot be alleged that poverty 
explains the fact : it cannot be alleged that with 
men poor like Banyan, genius is not hereditary, 
while with men of rank and wealth like Sir Phihp 
Sydney, genius is hereditary. The failure of the 
descendants of poverty-stricken men of genius to 
attain reputation must be referred to the fact of the 
^^ restrictive en\ironments of poverty. 

3. That, generally, the influence of poverty on the 
overwhelming majority of our people is so oppres- 
sively restrictive that by far the greater part of 
their moral and intellectual power is wasted in 
disuse. 

If this be so, all hope for advance in the future 
must lie in change of our present economic condition. 
If, indeed, there be a nsing tide in the educated 
abihty of the people, and if this tide already threaten 
danger, then, possibly, not only hope for advance, 
but hope for safety, lies in the same direction. 

F. C. C. 

September^ 1905. 
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WHAT Mr. Francis Gallon sets out to prove 
is shovm in the following excerpts : 
P. I. "I purpose to show in this book that 
a man's natural abilities are derived by inheritance, 
under exactly the same limitations as are the form 
and physical features of the whole organic world.** 

P. 148. '^ I argue that the more able the man, 
the more numerous ought his able kinsmen to be.** 

These two general propositions, however, he 
qualifies and restricts, for, on p. 64, he states : 
" Because one or both of a child's parents are able, 
it does not in the least follow as a matter of neces- 
sity, but only as one of moderately unfavourable 
odds, that the child will be able also. He inherits 
an extraordinary mixture of qualities, displayed in 
his grandparents, great-grandparents, and more 
remote ancestors, as well as from those of his father 
and mother. The most illustrious and so-called 
* well-bred' families of the human race are utter 
mongrels as regards their natural gifts of Intellect 
and disposition. 

17 2 
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" What I profess to prove is this : that if two 
children are taken, of whom one has a parent ex- 
ceptionally gifted in a high degree — say, as i in 
4,ooo,or as I in 1,000,000 — and the other has not, the 
formerchild has anenormously greaterchanceof turn- 
ing out to be gifted in a high degree than the other." 

The reader will at once see that what Mr. Galton 
" professes to prove " touches but a particular 
detail of the two general propositions referred to 
above. He, however, does deal incidentally with 
those two general propositions. 

I shall herein try to worry out from Mr. Galton's 
facts and arguments what it is he has really proved. 
I shall then try to show that the resulting conclu- 
sions are not those which he himself arrives at. 

Again, Mr. Galton continues the excerpt given 
above from p. i with the following allegation : 

"Consequently, as it is easy, notwithstanding 
these limitations, to obtain by careful selection a 
permanent breed of dogs or horses gifted with 
peculiar powers of ninning, or of doing anything 
else, so it would be quite practicable to produce a 
highly-gifted race of men by judicious marriages 
during several generations." 

I shall try to prove that, by Mr. Galton's own 
showing, it would not be possible, in the present 
state of human knowledge and experience, to pro- 
duce any such highly-gifted race of men in the way 
he suggests. If by the word " race " Mr. Galton 
means "class," I still allege that no such highly- 
gifted class could be evolved by " domestic " selec- 
tion. Even if such a class came into existence, it 
could not be the subject of stable inheritance. 
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But while Mr. Gallon does not lay great stress . 
on the advisability of breeding a separate highly- 
gifted class of individuals, he does lay great stress 
on the general failure of human intellect to perform 
adequately the demands made on it by modem 
civilization. And he holds that for the benefit of 
the race it is advisable to raise the average level 
of human intellect. 

I shall try to show that we have no direct means 
to our hands to raise the average level of human 
intellect, and I shall try to show that the present 
level of human intellect is not only high enough to 
discharge all incumbent duties, but that it is capable 
of discharging still heavier duties, the present 
failure in discharge resulting solely from the restric- 
tions of environment. I shall offer proof that at 
all periods of man's evolution there is invariably a 
reserve of capacity or force in human natural ability, 
environment being always restrictive on the full 
action — achievement — of natural ability. In other 
words, the present environments of humanity are 
of such a nature that at all periods a great part — 
probably by far the greater part— of man's natural 
ability is unused. 

If this be so, then^ — as I shall try to show — it is 
change of environment that is required for the 
amelioration of the present state of the race. Only 
in change of environment can there be any hope 
for raising the level of the average ability of the 
race. Illustrious, even eminent men cannot be|]/^\ 
bred^ because we know.. practically nothing of th« vl^ 
laws governing their production. ' 
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CHAPTER II 

REPUTATION AS A TEST OF NATURAL ABILITY 

FROM what has been written already it will 
be understood that Mr. Galton, for proof 
ot his theory, does not deal with men at 
large. He deals only with the small class of eminent 
men and the still smaller class of illustrious men, 
taking them as what may perhaps be termed 
central points for the radiations of aiguments. 

He defines his use of the terms " eminent " and 
" illustrious/' 

On p. 10 he defines an " eminent " man as one 
'' who has achieved a position that is attained by 
only 250 persons in each million of men, or by i 
person in 4,000.'* He defines an "illustrious." 
man as " one in a million, and not a few as one of 
manv millions." 

He then makes a most important admission. He 
acknowledges that he can find no practical measure 
of natural ability itself. 

On p. 37 he states : 

" Is reputation a fair test of natural ability ? It 

is the only one I can employ. Am I justified in 

using it ? How much of a man's success is due to 

20 



REPUTATION AS A TEST OF ABILITY 21 

his opportunities, how much to his natural power 
pi intellect ?" 

U In using the word "reputation" as a measure 
of natural ability, I think that he had in his mind 
rather the word " achievement," not the word 
" reputation."3 Throughout his work (with a few 
exceptions which may be neglected) he uses the 
word as meaning achievement. I think I am correct 
in stating that all the men he classifies for exemplifi-'^ 
cation of his theory are men who have achieved. 
Indeed, with literary men he walks very warily, for, 
as he himself says, their reputation at any time 
may be no true measure of their achievement — 
only time can justify their achievement. ^ 

And I think that by reputation he means, not 
achievement in the abstract, but achievement 
which has been successful — that is, achievement 
which has received public acknowledgment and 
some measure of public reward. All the men he 
classifies are men who have been bom to, or have 
attained, wealth, rank, or some public recognition. 

Necessarily, therefore, he neglects those men un- 
laiown to the public — and there are thousands on 
thousands of them existing at all periods — ^who, 
gifted with exceptional ability, and yet free from 
personal ambition, expend all their energy in 
amassing knowledge or in labouring for others. 
They are ignored by him. Not having achieved 
marked personal success, they do not come within 
the category he uses of men gifted with exception 
natural ability. He neglects, also, all^que^tjPft^P 
the inheritance of latent ability. ^ ''" 

It is important to remember that our records of 
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achievement are records of^ccess. We erect no 

monuments even to the giants^ on whose heads 

Newton stood. They have possibly reputation for 

what they did, but their achievements were not 

generally of such a nature as to bring them within 

Mr. Galton's category of men who have achieved. 

'• I do not deny that achievement may be some 

measure of natural ability. And I should here point 

\ out that Mr. Galton himself qualifies his own use of 

: the term " natural ability," for on p. 37 he states : 

'' " By natural ability I mean those qualities of 

intellect and disposition which urge and qualify a 

man to perform acts that lead to reputation." 

And, further on, he states clearly that by natural 

ability he means capacity, zeai, and power of 

laborious work. I think we shall find later on 

that he uses "zeal" and "power of laborious 

work " in a restricted sense. 

This qualification but weakens his argument when 
we consider general questions of inheritance — 
ability which chances on success is but a small 
(and not distinct) part of all inherited ability. 

All we have, so far, to bear in mind is that through- 
out he uses successful achievement as approximately 
his one and sole measure of natural ability. 

This somewhat long explanation has not been 
entered on with any object of belittling Mr. Galton' s 
admirable work. It is, however, necessary as pre- 
liminary to my argument that the present environ- 
ments of our race bar the overwhelming majority 
of our people from taking equal part in competition 
for reputation or achievement. It is only the very 
. few who are wholly free to compete. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE SWAMFING EFFECT OF POVERTY ON 

ACHIEVEMENT 

EAR in mind that Mr. Galton determines 
the number of " eminent " and " illus- 
trious" men, in relation to the number 
of the population, not by any measure of natural 
ability itself, but by reputation or successful achieve- 
ment taken as a measure of natural ability. 

We have to consider two factors as to " eminent " 
men. How did Mr. Galton arrive at the number 
1,000,000 ? How at the number 250 ? 

It will appear hereafter that I contend both 
factors are incorrect. 
He states (p. 7) : 

'' Let us see how the world classifies people, after 

^ examining each in her patient, persistent manner, 

during the years of their manhood. How many 

men of * eminence ' are there, and what proportion 

do they bear to the whole commimity ?" 

And, again, referring to a handbook called ** Men 
of the Times," he says (p. 7) : 

" Its intention, which is very fairly and honestly 
^^« \ caxried out, is to include none^but those whoi9irthe'-';r>fr¥:!v< 
world honours for their ability." 

23 
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Hereby we see that he arrives at his 250 men of 
* eminence * by the above classification, and by the 
measure of how the world honours them for their 
ability. Besides giving the authority of '* Men 
of the Times," he gives that of the obituary of 
the Times for January i, 1869, and that of other 
obituaries. 

How does he arrive at his 1,000,000 ? 

He states (p. 8) : 

" Now, there are about 2,000,000 of adult males 
in the British Isles above fifty years of age ; conse- 
quently, the total number of ' the men of the times ' 
are as 425 to 1,000,000, and the more select part of 
them as 250 to 1,000,000." 

Why does he confine himself to males above fifty ? 

He states (p. 8) : 

*^ It takes time for an able man, bom in the 
humbler ranks of life, to emerge from them, and 
to take his natural position. It would not, there- 
fore, be just to compare the numbers of English- 
men in the book " Men of the Times " with that of 
the whole adult male population of the British 
Isles ; but it is necessary to confine our examina- 
tion to those of the celebrities who are past fifty 
years of age, and to compare their number with 
that of the whole male population who are also 
above fifty years." 

What does this statement amount to ? It con- 
tains an implicit admission that it takes longer for 
a man bom in the humbler ranks of life than it 
takes for one bom in the higher ranks to attain 
reputation (to achieve). It assumes that the man 
of exceptional natural ability bom in humble rank 
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will always attain reputation. It assumes, also, 
that, by taking tor comparison only men who are 
over fifty, the handicap of time is removed from 
those of humble rank, so that their natural abilities 
may be equally compared with those of higher 
rank by the measure of achievement. 

In this way, and in this way only, Mr. Galton 
recognises the swamping effect of the environments 
of poverty. 

We must consider at some length this swamping 
effect of the environments of poverty on achieve- 
ment, and incidentally on the development for 
action of natural abilities. 

In the first place, Mr. Galton' s method is mathe- 
matically incorrect. The period of man's life is 
practically a fixed perio d ; certainly natural abilities 
cannot achieve material success after eighty years. 
It is clear, then, that by taking comparison between 
men over fifty he stiU leaves those bom in the 
humble ranks under a handicap, for time is un- 
questionably a factor in achievement, and by ad- 
mission men of humble rank can only attain late 
in life that reputation which others may have 
obtained in earlier life. The life experienced before 
fifty is always an important " time," environment 
affecting success after fifty. 

This is directly seen in the examples used by Mr. 
Galton. 

He takes examples of Judges, statesmen, English 
peerages, commanders, literary men, men of science, 
poets, musicians, painters, divines, oarsmen, and 
wrestlers. •^*:'>7*'' ■':■■■' 

Some of the classes dealt with are, on their face. 
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practically closed to any competition at all from 
men bom in the hmnbler ranks. But the point 
now made is that for every class except the last 
two, poverty is a swamping environment against 
success, qud time. The man bom in humble rank 
has not the same time for success, and time is a 
factor in success. 

But how, generally, does Mr. Galton deal with the 
swamping effect of poverty on achievement ? 

In the first place, we must clearly understand 
what definition he uses for natural ability, though 
this involves some repetition. He states (p. 37) : 

*' By natural ability I mean the qualities of in- 
tellect and disposition which urge and qualify a 
man to perform acts that lead to reputation. I do 
not mean capacity without zeal, nor zeal without 
capacity, nor even a combination of both of them, 
without an adequate power of doing a great deal 
of very laborious work. But I mean a nature 
which, when left to itself, will, urged by an inherent 
stimulus, climb the path to eminence, and has 
strength to reach the summit — one which, if hindered 
or thwarted, will fret and strive until the hindrance 
is overcome, and it is again free to follow its labour- 
loving instinct." 

It is clear from this definition that he does not 
use the words "natural ability" in any general 
sense : his definition is a restrictive definition. So 
he does not deal with natural ability at large. And, 
too, the definition itself requires dissection. 

By zeal, I think Mr. Galton most clearly does 
not mean zeal: he means personal ambition, 
which is but a restricted form of zeal. Or, if I 
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be wrong in this, I still think that most of the 
instances of illustrious and eminent men which he 
relies on show but zeal in the restricted direction 
of personal ambition. 

By labour-loving instinct I think he does not 
mean sheer love of labour ; he means love of labour 
for self-advancement. In all classes of life we find 
our Lord Actons and Howards — ^men of exceptional 
natural abilities, with zeal for knowledge or zeal for 
the welfare of others, but no zeal for personal 
material achievement : — and Mr. Galton certainly 
refers in no way to the labour-loving instinct im- 
planted in the majority of our labourers. 

Mr. Galton deals with a very restricted class of 
men of natural ability. We shall find, too, that 
this restricted class is taken almost wholly from 
men who possess jsom^ property. This in itself 
shows a serious neglect of the swamping effect of 
poverty on achievement. 

I think, too, though zeal or personal ambition^ 
may result from inherited disposition, it is largely 
a question of environment. And in this Mr. Galton 
would appear partly to agree, for he says (p. 46), 
referring to statesmen : 

^^ Again, we have seen that a union of three 
separate qualities — intellect, zeal, and power of 
work — ^are necessary to raise men from the ranks. 
Only two of these qualities — ^namely, intellect and 
power of work — are required by a man who is 
pushed into public life, because, when he is once 
there, the interest is so absorbing, and the com- 
petition so keen, as to supply the necessaiystimulus 
to an ordinary mind." 
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''' And is not ** power of work " very greatly a 

/ question of education, of environment ? Surely the 

home environments of a Darwin are more likely to 

,. develop power of intellectual work in those subject 

^ to them than the home environments of an Essex 
labourer ? In the former case zeal and the labour- 
loving instinct are directed and educated to mental 
achievement, in the latter they are directed and 

\v educated to manual labour. The personal equation 
undoubtedly comes in, but environment must have 
no little effect on the results not only of zeal or 
personal ambition, but of the labour-loving instinct. 
~ I hold very strongly that zeal (not personal ambi- 
tion) and love of labour are instinctive in the great 
majority of our race. The wonder is that this 
^ great majority should labour at all when only mean, 
soulless labour is open to its members. 

^ Mr. Galton (p. 196) himself states : 

"It therefore appears to be very important to 
success in science that a man should have an able 
mother. I believe the reason to be that a child so 
circumstanced has the good fortune to be delivered 
from the ordinary narrowing partisan influence of 
home education. . . ." P. 197 : " It is, I believe, 
owing to the favourable conditions of their early 
training that an unusually large proportion of the 
sons of the most gifted men of science become dis- 
tinguished in the same career." 

Herein, and quite rightly, Mr. Galton makes 
achievement the result not of natural ability, but 
of natural ability developed under favourable en- 
vi^ooment^' Apply this argument, not to men of 
science alone, but to all men generally, and we see 
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clearly that achievement is not the result of natural 
ability alone ; it is the result of some natural ability 
coupled with favourable environments. 

The environments of poverty are most unfavour- 
able to achievement, and by introducing his " time " 
limit Mr. Galton does not get rid of this handicap 
of environment. I think it will appear hereafter 
very clearly that he has not fully considered the 
swamping effect of poverty on achievement. If so, 
both his factors — 250 and 1,000,000 — are incorrect. 

Note. — Following Mr. Galton as closely as may 
be in the order of his argtunent, I now deal with 
the various classes of men set out and reUed on by 
him for exemplification of his theory. I quarrel very 
little with his facts ; but, though acknowledging the 
great value of his work, I demur to the conclusions 
he has arrived at, and to the theory he propounds. 

I criticise now but in detail. These details con- 
cern the general questions of (i) reputation (achieve- 
ment) as a test of natural ability ; (2) the swamping 
effect of poverty on achievement — even on reputa- 
tion. So, necessarily, they have important bearing 
on the question of genius being hereditary or not 
hereditary, and on the question of what the remedy 
should be for the present preposterous economic 
state of our race. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MEN OF THE PEN AND ARTISTS 

MR. GALTON (p. 38) first takes in hand men 
of the pen and artists. His reason for 
this is clear : achievement in literature or 
art is comparatively free from nepotic, social, or 
monetary influence. I write " comparatively " free 
because, even in literature and art, environment has 
great effect on achievement ; and it must always be 
borne in mind that Mr. Galton throughout measures 
natural ability by achievement, and achievement 
alone. But, though environment has effect, suc- 
cessful achievement in literature and art generally 
infers natural ability. At the same time, it must 
be remembered that certain men of literature and 
art who would now be termed eminent will, fifty 
years hence, be forgotten, while certain other men 
now not even eminent may in the future be judged 
illustrious. 

But success in literature or art by no means 
depends solely on intellect, zeal (personal ambition), 
and power of work. It depends largely, as I have 
written, on environment. The education and social 
surroundings of the man of humble rank do not 
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give him the same environments tending to the 
evolution in him of zeal and power of work in the 
intellectual as do those of the man more fortunately 
bom. However naturally gifted the son of a 
labourer may be, education till thirteen at a board- 
school and then work at the plough do not tend to 
evolve in him zeal and power of intellectual work 
as does a higher form of education with more in- 
vigorating social surroundings. Herein we see the 
swamping effect of poverty. 

But it is also true that in literature and art we 
find a larger percentage of eminent men rising from 
humble rank than in any other path of achieve- 1 
ment, unless, possibly, in science. With this I think 
Mr. Galton agrees (see p. 46). Why is this ? 

Partly because in literature and art men of humble 
rank are not handicapped so greatly as in other 
directions of achievement by want of nepotic, social, 
or monetary influence. But, beyond this, the en- 
vironments of poverty assist achievement in litera- 
ture and art. Thus I admit that the environments 
of poverty are, in some degree, favourable for 
achievement ; but, still, the question is one of en- 
vironment, not of natural ability. For success 
therein there must doubtless be natural ability to ' 
see nature itself, even if the microscope or a mag- 
nifying glass be used. At the same time, however, 
the question of environment comes in. The man 
of natural ability who is closely associated with 
nature is so enabled to understand it better than 
the man at a distance, and, too, the man so closely 
associated With fiature has^fnore mat(8rifif>tdfrf>li^^^- . -^^ 
natural ability to work with. Besides this, the man 
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so environed that he can regard nature (including 
humanity) from an unprejudiced point of view is 
best placed to record nature as in truth it exists. 

Now, the man environed by wealth or social rank 
is far removed from nature. With his restricted 
class of associates, his materialized surroundings of 
luxurious civilization, he has acquaintance with but 
a " crossgartered " part of nature, and, from the 
prejudices of social standing, he cannot see and 
cannot record nature as in truth it exists. The 
man bom in humble rank js free from these limits. 
If he be affected by a prejuAced outlook it is a pre- 
judice in favour of humanity at large as against 
materially-favoured classes. 

In this we see how the environments of humble 
rank assist achievement in literature and art. 

Thus we should expect to find achievement of 
genius in literature and art exemplified exceptionally 
in men bom in humble rank ; for, though there may 
'be no measure of genius itself to our hands, we can 
argue that for achievement by genius there must be 
exceptional natural ability coupled with those en- 
vironments which best give opportunity for genius 
in action. 

And we imdoubtedly find that this is so in fact. 

Shakspere found the material for his genius to 
work on from his general acquaintance with all 
forms of humanity ; he wrote of the highest and 
lowest truthfully because of his unprejudiced human 
standpoint. A duke, a millionaire, even a Lord 
Bacon, though gifted with abnormal natural ability, 
could never have held up a mirror to nature, or, 
had he done so, it could never have reflected the 
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hovel as truthfully as the palace, the peasant as 
truthfully as the peer. No one would suggest that 
Molidre» bom in rank a courtier of Louis Quatorze, 
could have achieved as Moli^re the barber's son 
achieved. Even Goethe owed much to the stain in 
his blood of which he was possibly no little ashamed. 

Were not the achievements of Dickens and 
Thackeray — to take a modem instance — largely 
conditioned by their environments ? 

The question is one of environment. It is trae 
that throughout history there has not been one 
single man bom to high social rank and wealth 
who has given us achievement of the highest genius 
in literature and art. But 1 do not think this 
proves mental weakness in the class. Huxley was 
right, I would suggest, in holding that the proba- 
bility of natural ability is the same for all, rich and ^ 
poor, highly bom or humbly bom. It is simply 
that the environments of social rank and wealth 
swamp the possibility of the highest achievement 
in literature and art. But while poverty in itself 
constitutes favourable environment for the free 
exercise of natural ability in art and literature, it 
must not be forgotten that it is most unfavourable 
for reputation; for poverty infers enforced mean 
labour which absorbs much time, and so leads to 
want of social influence, and want of intellectual . 
education. This is why, as Mr. Galton shows, only 
the most highly gifted of those humbly bom attain 
reputation in art or literature. 

It will , be; noticed that I have above referred only. . , ,^^r.^ 
to men of genius in literature and art. But how 
about men of eminence ? 
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Here I can put Mr. Galton to a very clear test. 

He makes a distinction between men as bom in 
the humbler and higher ranks. The distinction, I 
submit, is indeterminate ; it is far too elastic for 
scientific use. There is no conunon agreement as 
to what humble rank and high rank mean. 

If we want to determine the effects of economic 
environments on the achievements of natural ability, 
we must have some satisfactory economic distinc- 
tion or, rather, we must have the nearest economic 
distinction which is to our hands. 

I submit the most satisfactory economic distinc- 
tion is in property. Then what have we ? 

We have in England an overwhelmingly large 
class with no property ; we have a very small class 
with property. 

Even this distinction, I admit, is not absolute, 
for men of no property gradually merge into men 
of property. There is no great gulf fixed between 
them. But the distinction is certainly more definite 
than that between men of humble and high rank. 

The distinction is this : those without property 
work at the will of those with property ; they can 
only obtain the labour necessary for their liveli- 
hood at the will of others. Those with property 
can always obtain the labour necessary lor exist- 
ence at their own will. This makes an economic 
distinction between the two classes almost as wide 
as the past distinction between masters and slaves. 
But it marks also a very important sentimental dis- 
tinction. The man of average ability with intense 
self-reliance is far more likely to achieve than the 
man of great natural ability who is wanting in self- 
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reliance. And the environments of no property, 
the consciousness that labour for existence depends 
on the will of others, tend to weaken that self- 
reliance which the consciousness of possessing pro- 
perty tends to strengthen. 

Now, does Mr. Galton hold that this economic 

■ * distinction between property and no property — 

mark the fact that it is a nuUerial distinction of 

./ environment — constitutes a sharp distinction for 

I natural ability ? That the overwhelming majority 

without property have a low level of, or no, natural 

ability, and those with property have relatively high 

natuial ability ? I think not, for he states (p. 38) : 

" I believe, and shall do my best to show, that, 
if the * eminent* men of any period had been 
changelings when babies " (my italics), " a very fair 
proportion of those who survived and retained their 
health up to fifty years of age would, notwithstand- 
ing their altered circumstances, have equally risen 
to eminence." 

This does not state, but appears to infer, thatjl 
Mr. Galton does not believe the offspring of the 1^^\ 
great no-propertied class are less inteUectiiaUy iHv/ 
gifted, on the average, than the ofispring of the 1 
small propertied class. \ 

But his position is made clear by his treatment 
of the examples he gives. When dealing with the 
eminent relations of Judges, he states (p. 60) : 

^^ Another fact to be observed is the nearness of 
the relationships in my list. . . . Also, though a 
man has twice as many grandfathers as fathers, and 
probably m<ire" than tA^c^ as inan/ grandsons '^'^-^*»' 
sons, yet the Judges are found more frequently to 
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have eminent fathers than grandfathers, and eminent 
sons than grandsons. In the third degree of rela- 
tionship the eminent kinsmen are yet more rare, 
although the number of individuals in those degrees 
is increased in a duplicate proportion." 

Now, bear in mind that the swamping effect of 
ill-advised marriages is not in question. Mr. Galton 
deals with heredity as it in fact exists. 

Then what necessary deduction is to be made 
from his statement ? 

That at any given period any living eminent man 
is not a present representative of a family which 
always has been and probably always will be 
eminent. He represents but a passing phase of 
eminence. There is probability that his father and 
grandfather were eminent, probability that his son 
and grandson may be eminent ; but there is little 
or no probability of his earlier ancestors or later 
descendants being eminent. He is but the summit 
of a passing wave of eminence in a family of general 
smoothness of average ability. 

Again, from this the deduction follows that, if 
the living eminent men at successive periods of 
three, or more, generations be considered, we shall 
find that the eminent men of any three generations 
are not related by heredity to the eminent men of 
any other three generations. 

We have, then, for the whole population a general 
average of ability, with, at any period, waves of 
eminent ability which rise unrelated, wave to wave, 
and at the end of the period fall back into the 
general smoothness, the aveiage of ability. 

I think these deductions are to be fairly drawn 
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from the conclusions Mr. Gallon arrives at» for, 
though he refers to Judges in particular, the words 
of his which I have quoted appear to be applied 
very generally. 

Surely, then, we are justified in assuming a general 
average of ability throughout the whole population, 
irrespective of the possession or want of property ? 

It might, perhaps, be argued that there are, for 
our population, two distinct classes of average 
natural ability — the great class of the no-propertied 
with a low average, the small class of the propertied 
with a high average. 

But Mr. Galton shows that the " waves of emi- 
nence" rise from the level of both classes. He 1 
states (p. 39), as to men from the humbler ranks : 

" There are many such men in the * eminent ' 
class, as biographies abundantly show. . . . We 
find very many who have risen from the ranks who 
are by no means prodigies of genius.'' 

And remember that it is not at any one fixed 
period that these waves of eminence from the 
humbler ranks have risen ; they are rising and 
falling at all periods. 

Again, " eminence " is a comparative term ; the 
factors determining ** eminence '* depend alwa)^ on 
their relation to the general level of ability. In the 
kingdom of the blind the one-eyed (or myopic) man 
is King. So men of " eminence " must always be 
comparatively few. As the men of "eminence" 
rise from both classes, their ancestors (who are 
many) and their descendants (who are many)^ must 
return to the general average level of ability. And 
the distinction between property. and no ^to^\fej 
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is purely material — that is, economic — so that there 
is nothing to show why this return should be to 
one or the other of the said distinct classes. Indeed, 
when we consider how small the propertied class 
is, this return must, on the average, be rather to 
the no-propertied than to the propertied class. 

I think, too — though I admit I am not in a posi- 
tion to offer any satisfactory proof — that if at any 
period in Grgat Britain we consider men of pro- 
perty, we shall find that a large proportion have, 
within a few generations, risen from the no-pro- 
pertied classes, and if we consider the no-propertied 
classes we shall find that a large proportion have 
descended from the propertied classes. Possibly, 
too, names of families may be taken as evidence of 
blood-relationship. And if we consider these names, 
we shall find all existing and extinct families of 
exceptional property largely represented by offshoots 
in the no-propertied class. The most noble of us 
suspect the existence of poor relations. 

Surely, then, we can make no hard and fast line 
of distinction in ability between the no-propertied 
and propertied classes ? I do not deny for one 
moment that there are always, in proportion, many 
more eminent men in achievement arising from the 
propertied than from the no-propertied class. It 
will be found I rely on this as a fact. What I main- 
tain is that Mr. Galton, if correct, proves that 
property or no property cannot determine natural 
ability or no natural ability. 

The reader must mark here the distinction I 
raise between natural ability and the achievements 
of natural ability. 
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If> too, Mr. Gallon holds that prop>erty or no 
property is a measure of ability, he must make men 
like Shakspere, Moli^re, Watts, Stephenson, Fara- 
day, d*Alembert, and numberless others, exceptional 
monsters of inteUectual excellence. I do not think 
he assumes that, as a rule, men of genius spring from 
the propertied classes. 

Now, bear in mind we are still dealing with men 
of literature and art, the class most favourable for 
the establishment of Mr. Gallon's contention. And 
bear in mind that the no-propertied class form an 
overwhelming majority of our population. 

Then, if poverty has little or no swamping effect 
on the achievements of natural ability, what follows 
directly ? 

This follows : those without property form an 
overwhelming majority of our popidation. There- 
fore, an overwhelming majority of all men who 
have achieved in literature and art should be part 
of the no-propertied class. 

Most unquestionably we do not find this to be 
the case. We find, indeed, that, for abnormal 
capacity, achievement is rendered possible in the 
highest degree by the environments of poverty. 
But for natural ability, though in the same measure 
the environments of no-property assist achievement, 
we find that the environments of poverty do, on 
the whole, handicap achievement most seriously. 

Mr. Gallon is on the horns of a dilemma. The 
no-propertied classes do form an overwhelming 
majority ; an overwhelming majority of eminent 
men in literature and art dp not arise from the no- 
propertied classes. If the possesision or want 'of ' '"' ^ 
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property does not affect the inheritance of natural 
ability, then it must be the environments of no- 
property which handicap achievement in literature 
and art. 

As to this, Mr. Galton states (p. 39) : 

" Now, if the hindrances to success " — that is, the 
environments of poverty — '* were very great, we 
should expect all who surmount them to be pro- 
digies of genius. The hindrances would form a 
system of natural selection by repressing all whose 
gifts were below a certain very high level. But 
what is the case ? We find very many who have 
risen from the ranks, who are by no means pro- 
digies of genius ; many who have no claim to 
'eminence' who have risen easily in spite of all 
obstacles. The hindrances undoubtedly form a 
system of natural selection that represses mediocre 
men, and even men of pretty fair powers — in short, 
the classes below D ; but many of D succeed, a 
great many of E, and I believe a very large majority 
of those above." 

I should explain that, neglecting " illustrious " 
men, Mr. Galton ranges men in natural ability from 
A to G (seven classes), A being the lowest. 

This statement must be dissected. 

I have already dealt with the fact that " prodigies 
of genius " bom in humble rank do achieve, and I 
have tried to explain why none bom in the highest 
rank and with exceptional wealth ever achieve 
supremely in literature and art. In this explana- 
tion I have introduced a factor not used by Mr. 
Galton — the assistance of poverty environments to 
achievement in literature and art. 
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But then Mr. Galton continues : 

"The hindrances" — i.e.y if very great — "would 
form a system of natural selection by repressing all 
whose gifts were below a certain very high level." 

It is submitted that this statement is incorrect 
scientifically. And does the excerpt I have just 
given from p. 39 support it ? 

In the first place, men of genius do not differ in 
kind ; they dtffer only in degree — however great 
that degree — from men of natural ability. Again, 
the classes of men, A, B, C, D, E^ F, and G, do not 
exist. The classes are mere arbitrary distinctions 
set up, quite rightly, by Mr. Galton for the sake of 
simplicity ; they merge insensibly one into the other. 
Again, Mr. Galton does not assume to classify men 
by degrees of natural ability ; he classifies them by 
degrees of achievement. How, then, can he sup- 
port his statement that the hindrances of humble 
rank will repress only those below some fixed high 
level ? Even in achievement there is no real 
classification ; there are but gradations of com- 
parative success merging successively each into 
each. 
Where fix the line of repression ? 
Poverty is not a flood at a fixed high level, de- 
stroying all below, leaving high and dry all above. 
It is a general deterrent, affecting all in degree. 
Poverty, I now assume, does not affect the inheri- 
tance of natural ability, but it does affect each 
individual in degree in achievement. We may 
vulgarly take it that poverty is a handicap, so 
that the humbly bom cmay^^come in at th< 
but, if so, each is lower placed than he would falave 
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been if not handicapped. A very large number 
must be unplaced or even refused entry. 

A particular example is given by Mr. Galton him- 
self. He states (p. 38) : 

" Thus, to take a strong case, it is incredible that 
any combination of circumstances could have re- 
pressed Lord Brougham to the level of undistin- 
guished mediocrity." 

Consider this case. The question is not one of 
natural ability ; it is one of achievement. 

Would Lord Brougham, if bom the son of a 
labourer, have been marked by the same high 
achievement ? If he had achieved, would it have 
been in the same direction ? I admit that with his 
enormous personal force, his absorbing personal 
ambition, he might have risen to be a marked man. 
But in what direction ? Would anyone contend 
he could as probably have risen to be Lord Chan- 
cellor ? Might he not very possibly have been 
distinguished as a demagogue — a class, by the 
way, ignored by Mr. Galton— or imprisoned as an 
arch-poacher ? 

Poverty, I say, would have acted as a most 
serious deterrent on achievement in his case, and 
that is all I contend for. 

Again, Mr. Galton, in support of his argument 
that birth in humble rank has little deterrent effect 
on achievement by those highly gifted, refers to 
the fact that a " small attorney," a " coal-fitter," 
a " sherifFs officer," and a ** barber " fathered Lord 
Chancellors. 

But I think he cannot give one single example of 
a Lord Chancellor having risen directly from the 
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no-propertied classes. All the Chancellors above 
referred to were sons of men with property — ^the 
"coal-fitter," in fact, died as a merchant worth 
nearly £20,000. In lit^ature, science, and art, 
however, men have risen directly from the no- 
propertied class. How is this distinction to be 
accounted for ? Surely by environment, and en- 
vironment alone. 

Again (p. 40), Mr, Galton states : 

" Another argument to prove that the hindrances 
of English social life are not effectual in repressing 
high ability is that the number of eminent men in 
England is as great as in other coimtries where 
fewer hindrances exist. Culture is far more widely 
spread in America than with us, and the education 
of their lower and middle class far more advanced ; 
but, for all that, America most certainly does not 
beat us in first-class works of literature, philosophy, 
or art. ... I argue that, if the hindraiices to the 
rise of genius were removed from English society as 
completely as they have been removed from America, 
we should not become materially richer in highly 
eminent men." 

For the purposes of my present argument I might 
admit every word of Mr. Galton*s above recorded. 
All I want to show is that in America a larger pro- 
portion of the no-propertied class do achieve on the 
average than with us. But I must criticise what he 
alleges, for it appears to me based on error. 

He omits altogether consideration of what I may 
term national environment. 

If Shakspere had been born a Fraichmdii??^'^ 
Moli^ an Englishman, would not the character of 
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their achievement have been seriously affected by 
their change of environment ? 

If any 100,000 Englishmen, including in their 
number 25 men of " nascent eminence," were trans- 
ferred as a colony to the middle of British Africa, 
would not their new environments determine in 
great part the achievements of their natural ability ? 

As Mr. J. M. Robertson has so admirably shown, 
the distinctive achievements of nation compared 
with nation depend not so much on distinctions 
of race as on national environment. And this is 
peculiarly transparent in the United States. 

There is not a race or class of humanity but it 
has had part in building up the American people. 
And yet a distinctive American people has been 
built up. The magic is in the overwhelming force 
of the environments of the particular country. 

The natural abilities of the new country are 
naturally (not unnaturally) directed into channels 
of achievement quite different from those into 
which the natural abilities of an old country like 
England flow. Mark here, again, the distinction 
between natural ability and the achievements of 
natural ability. The main channel is still for 
achievement in the accumulation of capital. In- 
variably, with rising countries, this is the necessary 
channel first used. It is when capital has been 
accumulated that a foundation is laid for more 
diverse channels on a higher grade for achievement 
in literature and art. 

No nation in evolution, however high the level of 
natural ability of its inhabitants, ever blossoms out 
suddenly in literature and art apart from the influ- 
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ence of environments. It was the particular and 
peculiar, if isolated, economic stability of Greece 
that was its foundation for unique excellence in 
literature and art ; it was the looser, less self- 
implicated economic stability of Rome that was 
its foundation for forms of literature and art less 
particularized in character than those of Greece. 
No one can deny the exceptional natural abilities 
of the Russians, but their achievements of natural 
ability are certainly conditioned by the particular 
environments of the coimtry. 

If, however, we consider the Americans as in faCt 
they exist, have not their achievements of natural 
ability been far greater than could have been ex- 
pected ? Consider this nation of men ; — ^men whose 
immediate duty is not only to build the foundations 
of a great nation, but — even still, in great measure 
— ^to build and establish their own homes. What 
have they done ? 

In literature they run a close race with Europe ; 
in art they are struggling for self-expression. 
Granted that in both they are now mainly engaged 
in absorbing past European experience, they show 
still a freedom in exercise of imagination and an 
eclecticism in power of imitation which have led 
no few to predict that they will soon outdistance 
Europe. And in philosophy ? If astronomy,! 
physical science, and metaphysics can be con- 
sideted, I thmk the Amencans are*«i6t^t^TOTO<^«^'ti^ 
guished. 

But all this is beside the question. The real 
point is that in America the achievement «ifSi6xMP'^^^*f^5^ 
ability do not flow in the same channels as in Eng- 
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landt so that any comparison of acliievements in 
the same channel cannot give any measure of rela- 
tive natural ability. 

No one, for instance, would suggest for a moment 
that there has been a sudden outburst of higher 
natural ability in the Japanese within the last 
generation. And yet their present generation is 
marked by a sudden outburst in high achievement 
that, by Mr. Galton*s measure, would prove such 
an outburst. The modem high achievement of 
the Japanese is purely the result of changed environ- 
ment. 

Unquestionably, in their own channels of achieve- 
ment, the Americans have " whipped Creation." 
These are channels of practical, material, imsenti- 
mental achievement. And in such achievement I 
think they stand first in " eminent," if not " illus- 
trious," men. 

I think I have now dealt with all the leading 
arguments of Mr. Galton necessary for my purpose 
so far as men of literature and art are concerned, 
and I have perhaps shown that in taking successful 
achievement as his measure of natural ability Mr. 
Galton has left out of consideration a majority — 
probably a large majority — of men of natural ability 
and neglected almost entirely the very great influ- 
ence of environment on success. 

We have now to deal with the examples of men 
eminent in literature and art that he treats in detail. 
And these must be considered separately. 



CHAPTER V 

LITBRARY MEN 

LET US try and find out what facts can be 
clearly established as to the particular 
literary men referred to by Mr. Galton. 

In the first place, bear in mind that I divide men 
economically into two classes— -one an overwhelm- 
ingly large class without property, the other a small 
class with property. If I accept Mr. Galton' s 
division of humble and high rank, I might include 
many more in the large class — for instance, parish 
clerks and market-gardeners — ^and so increase the 
disparity. Bear in mind, too, that Mr. Galton 
admits there are many men in the "eminent" 
class who have risen from the humble ranks of 
society, and that he admits we find many who have 
risen from the ranks who are by no means prodigies 
of genius. 

Mr. Galton (p. 172) gives thirty-seven examples 
of eminent literary men. 

What do we find ? 

Not one of the thirty-seven has risen from the 
class without property — Btmyan, Bums^ and Car- 
lyle, for example, are not, I think, even referred to. 
Only two — Person, son of a parish clerk, and 
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Roscof , son of a market-gardener — have risen from 
the humbler ranks. 

Now, I do not accuse Mr. Galton of having un- 
fairly picked his examples — those given by him 
show some evidence in immediate descent of heredi- 
tary ability (a reference to the relations of Porson 
and Roscoc will show why I use the term hereditary 
ability and not hereditary genius) — but, while I do 
not make this accusation, I argue that the par- 
ticular examples he has taken prove he has neg- 
lected altogether the swamping influence of the 
environments of poverty and the favourable influ- 
ence of environments of wealth, rank, and social 
position on achievement. 

In this connection he states (p. 172) : 

" It is remarkable to find how little is known 
of the near kinsmen of many of the greatest 
literary men, especially those who lived in ancient 
times." 

Surely there is nothing remarkable in this ; it is 
exactly what we should expect to find, and this 
because a far larger proportion of men from the 
humbler ranks have achieved in literature than in 
any other line, unless, perhaps, in art and science. 
One would not expect to find any genealogical tree 
of the family of a Bunyan or a Bums, Even the 
records of the richest and most noble families ignore 
ofishoots of no property. 

Again, if we consider the influence of property or 
no-property on achievement (not on hereditary 
ability), who would be more likely to show rela- 
tives of achievement, the moneyless Bunyan, Gold- 
smith, Samuel Johnson, De Foe (I might include 
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Shakspere and Moli^e), or the well - bom and 
wealthy Sydney ? Those relations who have 
achieved are more easily discovered than those, 
however great their natural ability, who have not 
achieved. 

Compare men of literature with Judges. I will 
assume there is nothing to choose between the two 
i classes so far as natural ability goes ; and Mr. Galton 
^ does not allege that the particular characteristics 
which there must be for achievement in law are 
more probably the subject of heredity than those 
which there must be for success in literature (see 
p. 171). Bear in mind, too, that achievement as 
a Judge imports rank, wealth, and social influence 
as environments, and that the same is not true for 
success in literature. Men successful as Judges 
found families — ^that is, leave wealth and social 
standing behind them for the benefit of their 
descendants — and this is not true for success in 
, literature. A glance at Mr. Galton's lists will show 
how many Judges have founded families. I think 
I I am right in stating that no one man of literature 
i has by achievement in literature alone fotmded a 
J family. It is true that a man like Dr. Johnson 
or Thackeray might have pushed his son, if he had 
had one. But by what means ? By means of the 
favourable environments of social influence he had 
attained to. A Bimyan could not have so pushed 
a son. 

Further, bear in mind that the examples of Judges 
taken by Mr. Galton are not picked ; the Judges are 
taken as a class. ^^ But zs to men 6i literature he ^ 
states (p. 167) : 
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'* Amongst authors, who are the most eminent ? 
This is a question I feel incompetent to answer. . . .** 
P. i68 : " I have therefore simply gone through dic- 
tionaries, extracted the names of literary men whom 
I found the most prominent, and have described 
those who had decidedly eminent relations, in my 
appendix." 

Then what have we ? 

We have before us practically the full class of 
Judges ; we have before us only a very small pur- 
posely-selected class of men ot literature. 

Mr. Gal ton says (p. 171) : 

'* In the meantime, we may rest satisfied that an 
analysis of kinsfolk shows literary genius to be fully 
as hereditary as any other kind of ability we have 
hitherto discussed." 

This would be possibly true if any analysis of 
natural ability were before us. I rely on its being 
true, with due regard to the fact that ability may 
be patent or latent. But we have no such analysis 
before us ; we have only an analysis of achievement, 
of picked men who had kinsfolk who achieved. 

Now, I afSrm as undoubtedly true that at any 
period the number of living men eminent in litera- 
ture and art is always very much greater than the 
number of Judges, eminent or not — some Judges are 
not eminent in ability. The number of Judges at 
any period is fixed by environment. This number 
has no relation to the number of men with mental 
capacity sufficient for the bench ; but the number 
of men of literature and art is not so restricted. 
The number may be, possibly is, so great that many 
must starve. We ought, then, at any period to 
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find living a far larger class of persons of natural 
ability related in descent to eminent men of litera- 
ture and art than of such persons related to Judges. 
f \ I admit these people may be, probably are, living ; 
j j but I say Mr. Galton cannot find them, because 
^^ they have not achieved. And he most certainly 
does not allege that he has fovmd them. 

Take any twelve Judges of the present time ; 
take any twelve men eminent in literature or art 
— ^not picked men. I affirm that in achievement 
the Judges will be found, on an average, to have 
a far larger number of eminent relatives. 

Mr. Galton, for his purpose, is quite justified in 
deliberately picking out those eminent men of litera- 
ture who have eminent relatives ; but, for my pur- 
pose, I am justified in comparing any number of 
eminent literary men with the same number of 
Judges, 

I afi&rm that, on the average, the eminent man of 
literature has far fewer relatives who have achieved 
than have the Judges. 
Why is this ? 

It is not from want of inherited natural ability ; 

Mr. Galton agrees in this (p. 171). The failure in ^ 

relatives' achievement is ba[:ause the eminent man 

of literature has not th>e same wealth, social influ- 

, I ence, and opportimity as the Judge, so that his rela- 

j ; tives are heavily handicapped, not in the inheri- 

/ tance of ability, but in achievement. 

But we can go a step further. An argument can 
be based even on the list of literary men that Mr. 
Calt;onlxas, quite rightly^ made^or his own >paipqsesrr'*r^- *^\r^ 
All the rdatives of the Judges relied on by Mr. 
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Galton may, I think, be fairly termed "eminent,** 
But is this so with the relatives of his eminent men 
of literature ? Has he not a little expanded the 
term "eminent" in order to prove that even his 
picked list of men of eminence in literature shows 
a satisfactory number of eminent relatives ? 

He himself says (p. 169) : 

" I will now give my usual table, but I do not 
specify with confidence the number of eminent 
literary men contained in the thirty-three families 
it includes. They have many literary relations of 
considerable merit, but I feel myself unable, for the 
reasons stated at the beginning of this chapter, to 
sort out those who are eminent." 

The reasons referred to are the multitude of works 
of famed authors. 

What this sentence means I am not quite sure, 
for he also states (p. 168) that in making his list he 
has " extracted the names of literary men whom I 
found the most prominent, and have described 
those who had decidedly eminent relations in my 
appendix." 

There appears to be some confusion here. The 
point is, Mr. Galton has given in his appendix the 
" decidedly eminent relations " of eminent men of 
literature or he has not. 

In one place he says he has done this, in another 
place he seems to throw doubt on what he has done. 

But I think — as he had this multitude of works 
of famed authors before him — ^it may be fairly 
assiuned that he has in his list picked out those I 
eminent men who had the largest number of rela- 
tions who had achieved. 
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If I am correct in this, what do we find ? 
P Almost without exception the Judges had rela- 
Ltions marked by exceptional achievement. 
^- With some exceptions the literary men relied on 
j by Mr. Galton had not relations marked by excep- 
j tional achievement. 

I must explain what I mean at some length. 

And first I must explain why " a multitude of 

^' works of famed " (and unfamed) " authors " exists. 

It is because the average ability of each one of 

y^ the forty millions of the British Isles is far higher 

than Mr. Galton imagines, and because, by taking 

successful achievement as the measure of natural 

ability, he thereby deals only with a small and 

restricted class of men of natural ability. He 

ignores altogether the very great amount of good 

work which has been done by men who have not 

attained reputation by achievement. 

The competition amongst men for place, wealth, 
and, in some measure, for successful achievement in 
art, science, and literature, takes place on equal 
terms between the members only of a very small 
minority ; the great majority, marked by want of 
property, are either refused entry to the race, or, 
entering, are heavily handicapped, spite of the fact 
that poverty is in some degree favourable for the 
\ exercise of ability in art and literature. Their 
; natural abilities have no free play in effective 
action to establish reputation. 

But in what lines will the natural ability of this 
great majority strive to find room for action ? , _ 
Along the lines of least resistance. 
And unquestionably the lines of least resistance 
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for those of humble rank are in literature, art, and 
science. 

In literature, because therein the want of pro- 
perty, definite education, and social influence is of 
least deterrent effect. 

In art, because therein the want of property and 
social influence is of least deterrent effect, while 
Nature herself can, in some measure, supply educa- 
tion. 

In science, because therein Truth (not the triune 
god of Wealth, Rank, and Power) is God, so that 
poverty, though a deterrent, constitutes but a 
material, not social or spiritual, burden. 

This is why we find so large a multitude striving 
for achievement in the particular channels of litera- 
ture and art, and why we find that so many, com- 
paratively speaking, rise from the ranks in science. 
It is not only because natural ability finds its natural 
outlet in these three directions that we find so many 
following them ; it is also because these are the lines 
of least resistance for the action of natural ability 
in the great majority of our population. 

Mr. Galton himself says (p. 69) : 

" The reader must guard himself against the sup- 
position that because the Judges have so many legal 
relations, therefore they have few other relations of 
eminence in other walks of life. A long list might 
be made out of those who had Bishops and Arch- 
bishops for kinsmen. . . • There are numerous 
relatives who are novelists, physicians. Admirals, 
and Generals." 

As a matter of ^f act, he relies onTthese relations 
of diverse achievements for the proof of his theory. 
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Therefore, very dearly, he does not rely on here- 
ditary genius as showing itself always in the same 
direction — ^the commander's son as a commander, 
the statesman's as a statesman, and so on. When, 
then, we find so many attempting to achieve in 
literature and art, and so comparatively few in law, 
we must look not only to the guiding force of natural 
ability for explanation, but also to environment. 

I now attempt to show that Mr. Galton has some- 
what expanded the meaning of his term " eminent " 
in order to prove that even the picked men in litera- 
ture that he relies on for argument present a satis- 
factory number of eminent relatives. 

I will first take a few strong instances : 

Eminbnt Mbn. Relatives. 

1. Francis F^elon - Great nephew, Francois Louis : 

liit^rai€ur, 

2. Porson - - - Father : a weaver and parish clerk ; 

a man of excellent sense and 
great natural powers of arithmetic. 
Mother : a housemaid at a clergy- 
man's, who read his books on the sly. 

3. Roscoe - - - Son, Henry : wrote his father's life ; 

" Lives of Eminent Lawyers." 

4. Le Sage . - - Son : a Canon ; he was a jolly fellow, 

with whom Le Sage spemliis last 
days. 

5. Schlegel - - - Father, Jean Adolphe : preacher of 

repute ; also writer of poems. 
6* S^vign^, Marquisede Son, Marquis de S^vign^ : a man 

of much ability and courage, who 
ended a restless and somewhat dis- 
sipated life in the practice of devo- 
, ^ . ^ , . . ^ tion, under the direction of ecdesi- 

astics. He had not sufficient per- 
severance to succeed in anything. 
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I doubt if these relatives can fairly be termed 
" eminent." 

We next find amongst these relatives a large 
number who have in some measure distinguished 
themselves, chiefly in literature and travel. 

These instances are too many to be set out at 
length, but I think a consideration of them will 
scarcely show these relatives to have achieved 
eminence. It must be remembered what a very 
large class men of literature are, and the same is 
true in some measure of physicians and travellers, 
members of Parliament, and professors in colleges 
or even Universities. But if in this I be held to 
have been guilty of exaggeration, I think it will be 
admitted that the relatives of men of literature 
relied on by Mr. Galton are men comparatively of 
lower achievement than those of Judges. And that 
b sufl&cient for my purpose. 

But when we consider the relations of men of 
literature in gross, we shall find that not only natural 
ability, but environments, have had very great 
effect on achievement. 

Bear in mind that amongst the relatives of the 
Judges we might make a long list of Bishops and 
Archbishops, Adrciirals and Generals (p. 69). 
But the relations of men of literature ? 
On p. 170 Mr. Galton gives a " summary of rela- 
tionships of fifty-t^o literary persons grouped in 
thirty-three familie;;." 

He first gives tt^ names of twelve persons of 
literature who had \ one relation (or two in the 
family). 
Amongst the relations set out there is only one 
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Bishop — a nephew of Bossuet. Bossuet, though 
Mr. Galton does not state the fact, was himself a 
Bishop ; and if his environments of birth and his 
personal influence from personal position be con- 
sidered, I think we must hold that environment 
had part, as well as possible natural abiUty, in gain- 
ing a bishopric for his nephew. 

Amongst the relations set out or referred to there 
is only one Judge — the great-great-grandfather of 
Maria Edgeworth. 

Amongst these relations there is not one General, 
Admiral, Archbishop, or statesman. 

He then gives the names of fourteen persons of 
literature with two or three relations (or three or 
four in the family). 

Amongst these relations there is one General — 
the brother of Bentham. 

There is one diplomatist, a relative of F^nelon, 
Ambassador to England in the time of Elizabeth. 

There is one Cardinal — Cardinal Richelieu, the 
great-uncle of Gramont. 

There is one Proconsul — the brother of Seneca. 

Amongst all these relations there is not one 
Bishop, Archbishop, or Admiral. 

But when we consider this General, Ambassador, 
Cardinal, and perhaps Proconsul, we find that 
environment was always favourable for achieve- 
ment. Inheritance of natural ability is not alone 
an explanation of success. 

If Bentham* s father had not been a man of 
wealth, Samuel Bentham could not have so started 
in life as to become a General. ' 

If F6nelon*s relative had not been bom of high 
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social rank — he was a Marquis — ^he could not have 
been Ambassador in England. 

As to Richelieu, he was a son of the Lord of 
Richelieu, and, supreme as was his natural ability, 
his environments of birth were, at the least, of such 
a character as to leave free scope for achieve- 
ment. 

The Proconsul I do not refer to, as I can find no 
material to work on. 

Mr. Galton next gives a list of thirteen persons of 
literature who had four or more relations (or five or 
more in the family). 

Amongst these relatives there are two Judges — a 
maternal grandfather and a first-cousin on the 
mother's side of Fielding. 

There is one statesman — the father of Madame 
de Stagl. 

Sir Philip Sydney stands alone ; he had many 
relatives of achievement. 

Amongst these relatives there is not one Bishop, 
Archbishop, or Admiral. 

But when we consider these relatives of achieve- 
ment, again we find how certain it is that achieve- 
ment by any man in literature does not alone enable 
his relatives, however able, to achieve in certain 
directions. 

I am unable to trace Fielding's ancestors in the 
female line ; but, as his maternal grandfather and 
his first cousin by his mother's blood were Judges, 
and as he and his half-brother were magistrates, I 
affirm with no doubt that his family had social 
standing, and so social influence. I say these en- 
vironments were conditions precedent for the 
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natural ability of his relatives to have had any 
chance of achievement as they did achieve. 

I do not deny the natural ability of Colin Macaulay , 
the General ; but he must have had the environ- 
ment of comparative wealth to gain the first step 
which led to ultimate achievement. 

And as to Macaulay himself, I cannot resist giving 
the following excerpt from the ** Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,** especially as Mr. Galton relies on 
natural ability to some extent as displayed in the 
House of Lords : 

" In the following year (1857) ^^ (Macaulay) was 
raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Macaulay 
of Rothley. ... It was a novelty in English life 
to see eminence which was neither that of territorial 
opulence nor of political or military services recog- 
nised and rewarded by elevation to the peerage.'* 

Jacques Necker, the father of Madame de Sta^, 
unquestionably owed his rise in life to the possession 
of natural ability ; but it is' impossible to study his 
life without perceiving how largely the environment 
of marriage influenced his career in advance. It 
might almost without exaggeration be said that his 
wife's ambition had as large a part in his success as 
his own genius. 

Sir Philip Sydney and his relations must be 
treated separately ; his family was one of rank, 
with sufficient wealth to support the rank. 

When we consider that only reasonable conti- 
nence in mind and body is required by descendants 
to retain rank and wealth acquired by an ancestor ; 
the great ease with which those of r^iik and wealth 
can climb to high positions in politics and diplomacy. 
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or even in the physical defence of their country ; the 
veiy small amount of natural ability required for ful- 
filling, without serious disgrace, the duties incumbent 
on high position in the political or diplomatic 
worid ; the overwhelming economic influence which 
rank and wealth still possess in the British Isles, 
I think it must be admitted that the environments 
of wealth and rank are exceptionally favourable 
for achievement in certain directions. 

Consider the genealogical tree of Sir Philip Sydney. 
I afi&rm that if the particular achievements of all 
his relations be looked into it will be found that 
there was not one single channel of achievement in 
which any relation of, for example, a Bunyan, how- 
ever gifted with natural ability, could have gained 
success. Every one of these channels was closed to 
all who had not the environments of rank and wealth 
to support rank. Such a man as Bunyan could 
never have been even " a patron of letters." If the 
blacksmith had been a patriot, he could never have 
been honoured by having his head cut off. 

The reason why Sir Philip Sydney shows more 
relatives of eminence than any one of the other men 
of literature he is classed with is because of the 
favourable environments of his family in rank, 
wealth, and social influence. 

And Sir Philip Sydney himself ? A most admir- 
able man. But was he " eminent " in scholarship 
with reference to Mr. Galton's standard of eminence ? 

Bear in mind, however, that it is not now my 
purpose to deny the natural ability of Sydney 
himself or of his relations. All I have to show is 
that the environments of rank and comparative 
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wealth were conditions precedent to achievement 
so far as his relatives are concerned. 

From what is above set out, I submit that the 
following conclusions follow : 

The men of eminence who have achieved in litera- 
ture are at any time a far larger class than any other 
class of men marked as eminent. In spite of this, 
they have always a smaller number of relatives who ^ 
have achieved than any other class, unless, perhaps, 
those eriiinent in art and science. 

This result must be referred to environment, for . 
if only natural ability were in question, the largest ; | 
class would have the largest number of eminent or ; \ 
distinguished relations. 
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CHAPTER VI 

STATESMEN 

IDEAL now with statesmen, for, incidentally to 
men of literature, I have already dealt with 
Judges. 
As to statesmen, Mr. Galton (p. 104) says : 
" I propose in this chapter to discuss the relation- 
ship of modem English statesmen. It is my 
earnest desire, throughout this book, to steer safely 
between two dangers — on the one hand of accepting 
mere official position or notoriety as identical with 
a more discriminative reputation, and, on the other, 
of an imconscious bias towards facts most favour- 
able to my argument. . . . Again, the exceptional 
position of a Cabinet Minister cannot possibly be a 
just criterion of a correspondingly exceptional share 
of natural gifts, because statesmanship is not an 
open profession . . . but, as a rule, to which there 
are very few exceptions, statesmen consist of men 
who had obtained, it little matters how, the privilege 
of entering Parliament in early life, and of being 
kept there. Every Cabinet is necessarily selected 
from a limited field. No doubt it always contains 
some few persons of very high natural gifts, who 

would have foimd their way to the front under any 
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reasonably fair poUtical regime, but it also invari- 
ably contains others who would have fallen far 
behind in the struggle for place and influence if all 
England had ^een admitted on equal terms to the 
struggle." 

These woi^ds of Mr. Galton are sufficient for my 
purpose. Ahey show very clearly that only a very 
small mii)ority of the inhabitants of the British Isles 
compete/on equal terms for achievement as states- 
men. Tjhe very great majority of these inhabitant^) 
are ban/ed from the race. ' 

In otiher words, environment, not natural ability, u 
determines the small class who compete, and en- 
vironment has some influence, apart from natural 
ability, in determining who shall achieve. 
"^ A Gladstone or Disraeli may achieve, but with 
even such men two facts are to be marked : 

1/ Any such man can only succeed after long 
struggle and opposition, which are not deterring 
forces for the man starting with exceptionably 
favourable environments of rank and social influ- 
ence. Rank and social power fought against Glad- 
stone throughout his life ; Disraeli had to ** nobble " 
both. 

2. Any such man must start with so m^ propert y. 

Not one single man without property has ever 
achieved as a statesman. Even a Gambetta or 
Abraham Lincoln had some property. And it must, 
too, be remembered that in France and the United 
States rank and social power have not the same 
relative favourable influence on possible success in 

's^tesmaaMij^^^as with' "m;^^^^^ •- " • ' -^T?r^^^'- -■---• -s^'jww' 
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List of Statesmen. 

When we consider this list of statesmen we shall 
find overwhelming proof of how the environments 
of rank, comparative wealth, and sociaIvinfluence,and 
not natural ability alone, determine achievement. 
A comparison with the list of men of literature is 
3' ^ almost conclusive. \ 

Mr. Galton takes as material for his list \ff states- 
men (i) the twenty-five Premiers of England, except 
Addington, beginning with the reign of George III. ; 
(2) Lord Brougham's " Statesmen " of the reign of 
George III. ; (3) a small supplementary list "ftaken 
from various periods and other countries. I 

I think I am justified in saying that this lisfw of 
statesmen represents a class distinguished above 2ul?v . 
other classes, except that of the conunanders relied 
on by Mr. Galton, for its favourable environments of 
rank, wealth, and social influence. 

I think I am justified in saying that the list of 

men of literature represents, with the exceptions I 

have pointed out, a class distinguished above all 

' other classes of eminent men for its unfavourable 

i environments of rank, wealth, and social influence. 

L Do both lists represent men of eminence in natural 

ability ? Mr. Galton says they do. 

Does natural ability show itself in achievement in 
differing channels ? Mr. Galton says it does. 

How, then, does Mr. Galton explain the fact that 
nearly all the relations of nearly all these statesmen 
ach ieved by distinction in the public~services ? 

How does he explain the fstct that very few of the 
relations of the men of literature achieved by any 
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such distinction ? And how does he explain the 
fact that the few ;Who did thus achieve were rela- 
tions of men wWwere not only marked in literature, 
but men of raxik or social influence or comparative 
wealth ? 

Consider a few of these statesmen — Disraeli, 
Francis, Homer, Sheridan, and Wilberforce. 

Does the reader suspect why I have picked these 
men out ? I have picked them out because they 
are the few of the statesmen not remarkable for 
favouirable environments of rank, social interest, 
and wealth, though they are men of equal natural 
abilijty with the other statesmen. 

^Vvhat must we expect as to their relations ? 1 1 
say we must expect to find that the y hav e not I 
adiieved t ^yongh th^ piihljr^ggnrft^^ have not. 

So far as statesmen are concerned, it is qmte deaf 
that competition is confined to a very small class of 
the community, and that achievement, even in this 
small class, is determined in part by environment. 
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CHAPTER VII 

ENGLISH PEERAGES 

I 

MR. GALTON gives no list of eminent peers 
on which he depends for proof of heredi- 
tary genius. '. 

And, at first sight, when we consider the origin of 
most peerages, this reserve on his part may appear 
to be politic. But is it quite scientific ? 

To make his list of men of literature he has 
(p. 167) " described those who had decidedly emi- 
nent relatives." 

Now, English peers have, as to the great majority, 
ennronments of rank, comparative wealth, and 
social influence. Therefore I feel sure that I could 
make a list of them, at least as long as that of men 
of literature, showing a far larger number of eminent 
relations than the men of literature show. 

More than this. I feel sure I could make a list 
showing a far larger number of relations of peers 
who have achieved in the public services than any 
list of the relations of men of literature. By Mr. 
Galton's argument this should show that the average 
peer is of greater natural ability than the average 
man of Uterature. 

But the question, again, is one of environment, 
not natural ability. 
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So far as I can follow Mr. Gallon he does not rely 
. on peers at all, as a general class, as exhibiting heredi- 
i tary genius. He only touches ** their influence on 
the race/' and in this connection he refers simply to 
"the aristocratic unselfishness they exhibit in their con- 
stant practiceof marrying heiresses ; the periodic sacri- 
fices of natural affection that they ofier for the con- 
tinuance of wealth to support their family rank. Their 
motives for this (p. 132) may be " intelligible enough, 
and not to be condemned/' but, for my present 
purpose, these motives are beside the question. 

When we reflect that very, very few men of art, 
science, or literature have founded families, and 
that very, very few have been raised to the peerage, 
we may find it difficult to agree with Mr. Galton.^ 
(p. 140) that '' the most highly-gifted men are en- ! i 
nobled.'' But if the most highly-gifted men are ' ' 
ennobled, surely from this class Mr. Galton should 
find the clearest proof of hereditary genius ? It is 
no answer to say that he has dealt with the class 
under the heads of Judges, statesmen, etc. The class 
dealt with generally should be taken to prove his case. 
But, I repeat, the class dealt with generally does 
show numerous relations who have achieved ; they 
have achieved, however, because of their environ- 
ments of rank, wealth, and social influence. Natura l 
ability^ t here may he^ hut, jTl^n^tirly p.v<*^-^ag^ i^ 
would never have resulted JpLachievement but ior 
_the favourable environments. Or can it be possible 
that Mr. Galton, quite honestly, has refused to deal 
with peers as a class^becauseas a,cl^.th^«,sbQV^., 
no average exceptional ability, and yet do shoW^' 
large number of relatives who have achieved ? 
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CHAPTER VIII 

COMMANDERS 

ALL the commanders in Mr. Gallon's list are 
undoubtedly men of exceptional natural 
/y ability ; but, unquestionably, in every case 

'^ success was conditioned largely by environment- 
No few were bom as rulers, which infers that they 
were bom to high conunand, so that their success 
depended on the chance coincidence of natural 
ability and favourable environments ; others were 
bom to rank ; all were bom with property and 
some social standing. Bear in mind that I am 
referring to the men in Mr. Galton's list. I am not 
referring to such men as Lord Kitchener or Lord 
Roberts. 

But Mr. Galton agrees that competition for 
achievement as commanders is almost exclusively 
confined to a small class (p. 143). 

And when we consider the relations of these men, 
we find, as with statesmen, exactly what we should 
expect to find. They are remarkable for achieve- 
ment in those channels which rank, wealth, and 
personal social influence open to them, and to them 
alone. 

Take one remarkable instance — Napoleon Buona- 
parte. 
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Would any one of his relations, however great his 
natural ability, have achieved, as so many did 
achieve, if Buonaparte himself had not attained so 
- high a position in rank, wealth, and influence ? 

I have gone honestly through the names of all 

; these relations ; I find a few — very few — whose 

! achievements must be referred to natural ability 

'^ (given the environments of property). But for the 

great majority I afi&rm that, if the material position 

and power of the "eminent" man be given, the 

lines of his relations* achievements can be at once 

determined. 

In this connection I must refer to the following 
statement of Mr. Galton (p. 47) : 
,\ "As regards commanders, the qualities that raise 
I a man to a peerage may be of a peculiar kind, such 
; as would not have raised him to eminence in ordi- .i 

nary times. Strategy is as much a speciality as - -'* 
chess-playing, and large practice is required to 
develop it. It is difficult to see how strategical 
gifts, combined with a hardy constitution, dashing 
courage, and a restless disposition, can achieve 
eminence in times of peace. These qualities are 
more likely to attract a man to the hunting-field, 
if he have enough money ; or, if not, to make him 
an unsuccessful speculator. It consequently happens 
that Generals of high, but not the very highest, 
order, such as Napoleon's Marshals and Cromwell's 
Generals, are rarely found to have eminent kins- 
folk." 

Now, whatever the above passage may mean, it 
would appear to admit the great influence environ- 
ments of peace or war, and practice or want of 
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practice in strategy, must have on achievement as 
a commander ; it admits the influence of environ- 
ments. 

But, referring to the last paragraph, is it not a 
fact that Buonaparte's Marshals and Cromwell's 
Generals were by birth not distinguished in rank, 
wealth, and social influence ? Is it not this fact 
which distinguishes them so sharply from other 
commanders ? Does this not account for their 
want of eminent kinsfolk in achievement ? I hold 
very confidently that it does, and that Mr. Galton's 
explanation is wide of the mark. 

We can here draw a comparison very much in point. 

Buonaparte's Marshals were certainly remarkable 
for ability. 1 am not sure what any Englishman 
would say, but a Frenchman or possibly a German 
would say that no commander either before or after 
Buonaparte has ever had under him so large a 
number of eminent Generals. 

But, however this may be, I think all will agree 
that Buonaparte's Generals were at least equal in 
ability to those of Wellington. 

Now compare the relations of Buonaparte's 
Generals wifli those of Wellington. I think we 
shall find very few of the former distinguished in 
achievement ; I think we shall find very many of 
the latter distinguished in achievement. 

Why is this ? 

I submit it can only be because Wellington's 
Generals had more favourable environments of 
rank, wealthy and social influence. 

Again, Mr Galton says (p.^i48) : 

" The commanders are more able than the states- 
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men, and the statesmen than the Judges. Conse- 
quently, comparing the three groups together, we 
find the abler men to have, on the average, the 
larger number of able kinsmen. Similarly, the pro- 
portion borne by those commanders who have any , 
eminent relations at all to those who have not is ' 
much greater than it is in statesmen, and in these 
much greater than in Judges.** 

I admit these proportions of relations ; I rely on : 
them for argument. But as to the comparison of : ■ 
ability I differ altogether. 

Heretofore I have confined myself mainly to facts 
and to deductions from facts. Now I must argue, 
and therefore I am bound to admit that there is 
antecedent probability that Mr. Galton, who has 
studied his subject deeply, is more likely to be right 
than I, who but criticise material provided by 
another. But I think I can make a strong case. 

The following statements are probably correct : 

(i) A sufiicient power of command to lead to 
eminence in troublous times is much less unusual 
than is commonly supposed, and it lies neglected 
in the course of ordinary life. This Mr. Galton 
admits (see p. 48). (2) With the one exception of the 
French army under Buonaparte the competition for 
achievement as commander takes place between a 
very small, very restricted class. (3) For success as a 
conunander there must ordinarily be the environ- 
ments of " troublous" times, while practice in strategy 
from youth constitutes a favourable environment. 

All this shows not only that there is no general 
human competition for achievement as coniTnandei:tf<rT;j4y^^;yr.> 
but that environment is a most important factor in 
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determining whether the possibility of achievement 
shall be open or not. 

The statement contained in the above paragraph, 
though to a less degree, is true of statesmen, and, 
though to a still less degree, it is true of Judges. 

But with men of art, science, and literature, com- 
petition is approximately open to all, not to a small 
I restricted class ; and though environments of rank, 
wealth, and social influence are not without some 
effect, they have unquestionably less effect on 
achievement herein than they have on achievement 
as commanders, statesmen, or Judges. 
Again, the men of art, science, and literature, 
f though by far the largest of the four classes, are 
j marked generally by unfavourable environments of 
\ rank, wealth, and social influence, while the three 
p classes of commanders, statesmen, and Judges are 
marked by favourable environments. I think, too, 
a scrutiny of Mr. Galton*s three lists will show that 
the commanders he refers to and relies on in his list 
have the most favourable, the statesmen slightly 
^l the less favourable, and the Judges still the less 
V feivourable of these environments. 
- If environments and not natural ability mainly 
determine achievement, what should we find ? 

We should find that the conunanders relied on by 
•Mr. Galton had the greatest number, statesmen a 
•Jower number, and Judges a still lower number of 
relatives eminent in achievement. We do find this. 
' — And we should find the fourth class, though by 
far the largest, with comparatively few relatives 
eminent in achievement. We do find tUS; -^^--<^-| 

More than this, we should find the direction of the 
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achievement of these relatives determined by rank, 
wealth, and social influence. We should find the 
finest public plums picked (for achievement) by the 
commanders' relations, the next finest by the states- 
men's relations, and so, next, as to the Judges' 
relations. And we should find the relations of men 
of art, science, and literature achieving eminence 
by comparatively mean success in artistic or other 
intellectual accomplishment. 

And this, again, we do find. 

Mr. Galton in great measure admits these facts, 
but he explains them, as I have before stated, by 
afl&rming that " the conunanders are more able than 
the statesmen, and the statesmen more able than 
the Judges." 
- Now I deny the truth of this. 

I affirm that the highest and most free field for ( 
the exercise of natural ability is in art, science^ and ' 
literature ; that the field of law is a more restricted ' 
field for such exercise ; that the fields of war and : 
politics are still more restricted (see, too, p. 340 of . 
Mr. Galton's work). 

This statement may appear beside the question. j 
It is not, for Mr. Galton does not deal at all with I 
natural ability; he deals only with achievement (repu- 
tation) as a measure of natural ability. It follows, 
then, that where we find the widest field ior the 
exercise of natural ability, there we ought to find the 
truest measure by achievement of natural ability. I 

Other things being equal, we ought imquestion- ^^"^^ 
ably to find the highest development in the achieve- 
ments of natural ability in those fields ^pehichiare thc^ ^ ^^^*S^ 
highest and most free for the exercise of natural 
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ability, and wherein the greatest number compete ; 
and so we ought to find such highest development 
in the fields of art, science, and literature. 
The only reply to this is that other things are not 
! equal — that is, that though the persons competing 
as commanders, statesmen, and Judges form a re- 
stricted class (so that the principle of the " survival 
of the fittest ** cannot be applied for the population 
f generally), and though their fields for competition 
•' are also restricted, still, these restricted fields give 
I room for higher exercise of natural ability than do 
L the unrestricted fields of art, science, and literature. 
Let us consider this objection. 
I admit at the outset that in popular opinion a 
Duke of Wellington will rank before a Gladstone, 
and a Gladstone before a Pasteur ; but popular 
opinion is determined largely by externals of rank, 
wealth, and social influence, and I cannot help sus- 
pecting that Mr. Galton has himself been imcon- 
sciously influenced in some slight measure by this 
very general, materialistic belieJL I cannot accept 
this'jpublic opinion as scientifically weU based. I 
think that if we consider achievement (reputation) 
as a measure of natural ability we must leave out 
altogether the chance environments of rank, wealth, 
and social influence. 

And if we do leave out of consideration these en- 
vironments, can we accept Mr. Galton's three d^rees 
of comparative ability for conunanders, statesmen, 
and Judges ? 
What field for the display of ability has the com- 
if mand^? Not the whole ^ world, matcarial and 
spiritual, but chance isolated spots of battle. What 
tune has he for this display ? Not all time, but 
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chance, isolated times of physical strife between 
nation and nation. And what are the mental 
qualities necessary for success as a commander ? 
Power to order and command his army that it may 
defeat another army in physical strife. 

I cannot think that the highest form of evolved 
natural ability is displayed in achievement on the 
battlefield ; and there is no large class, no con- 
tinuity of time and opportunity for the action of 
natural selection in evolving a class with this par- 
ticular form of natural ability, so that there appears 
to be no material for evolution to work on. 

All this is true in slightly lower degree of states- 
men. Their class and their field for action are 
restricted. A strong physical constitution, a facile 
tongue, power to attract men, and a mind diplo- 
matic in the handling of truth will go far, with the 
environments of rank, wealth, and social influence, 
to make a great statesman. 

But though the field of action for statesmen is^ 
as material as that of commanders, they have to j 
deal more generally with men and affairs, so I , 
would submit they require more highly evolved ' 
powers of intellect. J 

What I have written above is, as I have said, 
merely argument, or perhaps the bare expression of 
personal opinion. With Judges this objection appear 
more strongly. 

But I think the natural ability required for a great 
Judge is higher in kind that that required for a great 
commander or statesman. Judges have to deal with 
all sorts and conditions of men and material ; almost 
all possible perplexities of circumstance and all pos- 
sible emotions and mental attitudes of mankind 
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come before them for unravelment and adjudica- 
tkm. I camiot help thinking, for instance, that the 
demand on and exercise of natural ability required 
P^ from the Judges to decide the arbitration between 
i Great Britain and the United States after the Civil 
j^ War were greater than those imposed on General 
j Grant to win battles in physical strife. 

As to the natural ability of men of art, science, and 
literature compared to that of conunanders, states- 
men, and Judges, I can argue nothing ; the question 
would appear to turn solely on personal opinion. 
But I would ask the reader this. Compare four 



I. Alexander, Buonaparte, and Wellington. 
z. Pitt, Gladstone, and Disraeli. 

3. Lord Eldon, Lord Herschell, and Sir George 

4. Mididangelo, Sir Isaac Newton, and Shak- 



Now, put out of mind all question of the environ- 
ments of rank, wealth, and social influence. Then 
how do you compare these classes in natural ability ? 

rl submit that the highest natural ability is shown 
in the fourth, the last class, and so in gradation down 
to tbefirst 
Dealing with the first, second, and third classes, 
'^ Mr. Galton shows that the first have more eminent 
relations than the second, and the second than the 
third. He holds that this results from comparative 
ability. He holds that (p. 148) " the commanders 
are more able than the statesmen, and the state&- 
??r^|meai!io«ealite thanThe Jiidg^^r The men of art, ^^^ 
I science, and literature he would appear to leave out 
j of the running 
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I argue that the Judges are more able than the 
statesmen, and the statesmen more able than the 
conmianders, and I would place the men of art, 
science, and literature an easy first. 

Further, I allege that the conmianders set out in 
Mr. Galton*s list have more favourable environ- 
ments of rank, wealth, and social influence than the 
statesmen, and the statesmen more such favourable 
environments than the Judges. And from these 
facts of comparative environment I deduce directly 
the comparative numbers of eminent relations. In 
this I admit, with Mr. Galton, that men of art, 
science, and literature are out of the running. 

The whole matter, however, largely depends on 
personal opinion. We must all of us be in great 
doubt as to what we really mean by natural ability. 

And here I must note one fact not without im- 
portance. 

While admitting that inherited natural ability 
shows itself in various channels of achievement, 
Mr. Galton sa}rs (p. 49) of conmianders : 

" Their peculiar type of ability is largely trans- 
mitted." 

And he would appear to hold that this is true in 
great measure of statesmen and Judges. 

He gives examples of this, and others can be 
found in his book where the descendants of com- 
manders, statesmen, and Judges have followed in 
their fathers' footsteps. 

I have already suggested that natural selection 
has not sufficient material to deal with in order to 
evolve types of commanders, statesmen, and Judges. 
And not one single instance does Mr. Galton give — 
not one instance, I think, can be found— of a son 
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following in his father's footsteps where the environ- 
ments were unfavourable. In other words, aU the 
instances are of descendants bom into environments 
favourable for success in the same line of achieve- 
ment in which their ancestors were successful. This 
being so, I hold that it is quite impossible to prove 
that the son who achieves in his father's footsteps 
has so achieved from sheer natural ability. There 
is, indeed, a very strong probability that, but for his 
father's environments, environments into which the 
son is bom, there would have been no such successful 
achievement at all by the son. 

If, however, we tum to the fields of achievement 
in art, science, and literature, we find an entirely 
different state of things. Herein, as has been shown, 
environments of rank, wealth, and social influence 
have not the same influence on achievement, and if 
we find inherited ability showing itself in the son 
in the same channel as it was shown in the father, 
we cannot deny that this likeness in effort may have 
resulted from inheritance of natural ability, though 
the environments of the father's reputation and home 
influence must have had great effect. 

We find, then, that only a very small and restricted 
class are free to compete for achievement as com- 
manders, and that, even for this small class, suc- 
cessful achievement is conditioned quite as largely 
by environment as by natural ability. 

So the natural ability of commanders — and also 
of statesmen and Judges — measured by successful 
achievement, cannot in any way be taken as a 
measure of the natural ability of the whole popula- 
tion, the overwhelming majority of whom are barred 
Irom competition. 



CHAPTER IX 



MEN OF SCIENCE 

AS I have treated art, science, and literature as 
the three largest and most free fields for the 
exercise of natural ability, nearly all I have 
said as to men of literature applies to men of science. 
So, without going largely into detail, I am now 
in a position to predicate certain facts as to men of 
science. 

Holding as I do that achievement is conditioned 
by environments of rank, wealth, and social influ- 
ence, and that men of science have not, generally, 
favourable environments of rank, wealth, and social 
influence, certain deductions should directly follow 
when we consider men of science. 

1. We should find very few of their relations dis- 
tinguished as conmianders, statesmen, diplomatists, 
ndblemen, or, indeed, in any walk of life where en- 
vironments of rank, wealth, and social influence are 
conditions precedent for achievement. 

We do find this. 

2. In every case where we find the relations of 
men of science distinguished as conmianders, states- 
men, etc., we should expect to find that the men of 
science in question had environments of rank, 
wealth, and social interest. 
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We do find this in every case but one, which is 
doubtful. 

I give below the only instances I can find in 
Mr. Gal ton's list, of men of science who had relatives 
distinguished as commanders, statesmen, etc. In 
every instance but the one which is doubtful the 
man of science had himself environments of rank, 
wealth, or social influence. 

1. Francis Bacon. His father was Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 

2. The Hon. Robert Boyle. His father was the 
first Earl of Cork. 

3. Sir Benjamin Brodie. His first-cousin was 
Lord Denman, the Lord Chief Justice. This case 
forms a partial exception, but only a partial excep- 
tion, for though success in law is largely conditioned 
by environment, anyone can put his foot on the first 
step of the ladder without environments of rank or 
social influence, and with but comparatively little 
wealth. 

4. The Hon. Henry Cavendish. His father was 
the brother of the Duke of Devonshire. 

5. D'Alembert. His mother was a woman of 
position, and all his relations who are referred to 
by Mr. Galton as eminent were on the mother's side. 

6. John Napier. His father was Master of the 
Mint of Scotland. 

^--7. Oersted. I cannot trace this family. 

In every other instance given, where the environ- 
ments of rank, wealth, or social influence were want- 
ing, we find failure in such forms of achievement 
when we consider relatives. 

But even supreme achievements of genius in 
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science are not free from the effect of environ- 
ment. 

One of the greatest and best of all the men that 
have ever lived was Charles Darwin, and not for 
one moment do I deny inherited ability in descent 
from him. 

But consider the life of Darwin himself. 

If he had been bom in environments obliging him 
to labour for his daily bread, could he have had time 
and opportunity to develop his great theory ? Bear 
in mind the vast amount of work and of time that 
was necessary for the many minute observations of 
nature he entered on — ^work and time inmiediately 
unremunerative so far as money was concerned. 
If he had been bom one of the labouring millions, 
should we now know of and accept the theory of the 
survival of the fittest ? 

As to the relatives of men of science, Mr. Galton 
himself (p. 197) says : 

** It is, I believe, owing to the favourable condi- 
tions of their early training that an unusually large 
proportion of the sons of the most gifted men of 
science become distinguished in the same career." , / /^ 
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CHAPTER X 

POBTS 

MR. GALTON (p. 225) states : 
** The poets and artists generally are men 
of high aspirations, but, for all that, they 
are a sensuous, erotic race, exceedingly irregular in 
their way of life." 

I should myself have preferred to say that the 
poetic faculty is generally assumed to be the highest 
known to human nature, and that the " irregularity " 
of the lives of poets has arisen in great part from 
their contempt for rank, wealth, and social influ- 
ence. I think such men form a class so peculiarly 
subject to the natural influence of personal ability 
that they live almost free from the restrictions and 
prejudices of human environments. 

If this be so, and if, as I hereafter try to prove, 
exceptional ability revealed in any individual results 
almost wholly from the approximately chance con- 
sensus in him of certain of the numberless and vary- 
ing characteristics of mind which are very generally 
distributed throughout humanity, what should we 
find? 

We should find poets by birth belonging to no dis- 
tinct class of society ; we should find that they rise 
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apparently casually, almost as probably from one. 
class as another. We do find this. As they more 
or less ignore rank, wealth, and social influence, we 
should find not only that they never found families, 
but that they have, as a rule, no relations distin- 
guished as conunanders, statesmen, etc. We do 
find this. An instance like that of Tennyson but 
makes an exception to prove the rule. 

If we consider (I take these names from Mr. 
Galton) Camoens, Spenser, Beranger, Bums, Cal- 
deron, Campbell, Goldoni, Ben Jonson, Keats, 
Metastasio, Tom Moore, Pope, Schiller, and Shak- 
spere, we find this to be so. These men go to 
prove that poets arise more generally from all ranks 
of society than does any other class of distinguished 
men ; that they are marked in want of relatives 
who have achieved as commanders, statesmen, etc. ; 
and that they never found families. 

Now, not one of the poets I have referred to 
appears in Mr. Galton* s list ; they are only referred 
to by him in passing argument. But if we con- 
sider his list we find very much the same thing. 

The one exception is, or rather should be, Lord *^ 
Byron. By his environments of birth we should 
expect to find he had relatives who had distinguished 

themselves as conmianders or statesmen or 

But he had no such relatives. Why was this ? ^ 
The environments of poverty account for it. And ^ 
the environments of poverty account for the direc- / 
tion of achievement in which his genius declared, 
itself. 

"The poverty into which Byron was bom^ and 
from which his accession to high rank did not relieve 
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him, had miicli to do in determining his future 
career. That he would have written verses in what- 
ever circumstances he had been bom we may safely 
believe ; but if he had been bom in affluence we 
may be certain that, with his impressionable dis- 
position, he would never have been the poet of 
the revolution, the most powerful exponent of 
the modem spirit." — " Encyclopaedia Britannica," 
vol. iv., p. 605. 

Here we have a very strong example of the influ- 
ence of environments, not only on achievement as 
touching relatives of the man generally, but even 
on the direction of achievement in which genius 
displays itself. 



CHAPTER XI 

MUSICIANS AND PAINTERS 

WHAT I have written is true, though perhaps 
in some lower d^ree, for musicians and 
painters, so I do not deal with them in 
detail. When we consider Mr. Galton*s list we find 
that the men he refers to were very generally 
wanting in rank, wealth, or social influence. Their 
relatives, therefore, had no free scope fo r the pla y 
of their natural ability. None of them are shown to 
be distinguished as, for instance, commanders or 
statesnieiu ; ~ ^ 
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CHAPTER XII 

DIVINES 

DIVINES it is unnecessary to deal with, and 
for the following reasons : all the divines 
on whom Mr. Galton relies for exemplifica- 
tion of his theory will be found to be men of more 
or less property ; not one is an associate of thieves 
and prostitutes, or a man, by the sweat of his brow, 
earning his daily bread. They are all honourable 
men, doing admirable work in the world ; but they 
are all men of some rank in society and of some 
property. They would appear, therefore, to have 
no personal connection with poverty. 

Again, what is required in the leading examples 
of our religion are men of pure hearts rather than 
of powerful heads. It would therefore be a libel 
on our divines to say they mark a class of excep- 
tional mental ability ; they mark, rather, the men 
picked from the race for simplicity of life, humble- 
ness of spirit, and altruistic love of humanity in 
general. If, by mistaken choice, some few achieve 
the highest rank as divines simply because of their 
mental abiUties, this must not lead us to vilify the 
majority as having attained their imique success by 
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such indirect paths. They would appear, therefore, . 
not to mark a class from which hereditary mental' 
genius can be traced. 

Lastly, I think religion far too sacred a subject; 
to be dealt with in a more or less scientific or un- 
scientific treatise. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

SENIOR CLASSICS OF CAMBRIDGE 

BEFORE I consider this class of distinguished 
men I must refer to what Mr. Galton says 
as to Senior Wranglers, for his words would 
appear to support very strongly my argument that 
achievement (reputation) is no trustworthy measure 
for natural ability. I may here, perhaps, suggest 
that the boy who is a " prize boy ** certainly shows 
exceptional natural ability. He so frequently fails 
to turn out a " prize man '* from the restrictive in- 
fluences of his after-hfe, or perhaps from the absence 
of personal ambition, that barbarous instinct which, 
as humanity advances morally and intellectually, 
must weaken. 

He states (p. 197) : 

"' As regards mathematicians, when we consider 
how many among them have been possessed of 
enormous natural gifts, it might have been expected 
that the lists of their eminent kinsmen would have 
been yet richer than they are. ... I account for 
the rarity of such relationship in the following 
manner : a man given to abstract ideas is not likely 
to succeed in the world unless he be particularly 
eminent in his peculiar line of intellectual effort. 
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If the more moderately gifted relative of a great 
mathematician can discover laws, well and good ; 
but if he spends his dajrs in puzzling over problems 
too insignificant to be of practical or theoretical 
import, or else too hard for him to solve, or if he 
simply reads what other people have written, he 
makes no way at all, and leaves no name behind 
-him." 

Mr. Galton herein implicitly admits that there 
are a large number of men of natural ability whom]\ 
he neglects because they have not achieved. And | 
is his reason for this failure to achieve good ? 1 1 1 
submit not. If Senior Wranglers are considered as ' j 
a class, it will be found they were not born with 
-X favourable environments of rank, wealth, and social 
V influence. This is the true reason for the non- 
achievement of their relatives. 

When we consider the list of Senior Classics 
chosen by Mr. Galton, this fact of environment con- 
ditioning achievement appears very clearly. 

Out of thirty-six Senior Classics, all bracketed 
cases being excluded, fourteen only find a place in 
Mr. Galton' s appendix, so twenty- two are not re- 
ferred to. But as to these twenty-two, of whom I 
know nothing, I feel justified in asserting that, on 
examination, not one would be found to have 
relatives distinguished as conunanders, statesmen, 
or possibly Judges, who was not bom with, or had 
attained to, environments of rank, wealth, or social 
influence. 

Qlthe fourteen, only one — Edward H. Bimbuiy— 
had relatives distinguished as statesmen. This 
gentleman was the grandson of the first Lord HoUatid. 
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Edmund Lushington had a brother who was 
Secretary to the Government in India and an uncle 
a Privy Councillor. This gentleman was the grand- 
son of a Bishop and great-nephew of the first Lord 
EUenborough. 

Generally, it may be stated that not one Senior 
Classic bom without environments of rank, wealth, 
or social influence had any relatives so distinguished. 
Bear in mind that I do not deny the ability of Senior 
Classics or the probabiUty that their relatives within 
a generation or two also had exceptional ability. I 
am dealing but with achievement as a measure of 
ability. 



CHAPTER XIV 

OARSMEN AND WRESTLERS 

WITH these classes I do not deal, as my argu- 
ment is only concerned with the inheri- 
tance of natural abUity. - '^ i •/•^M^ r^*^ 
The question of inheritance of muscular strength 
sufificient to pull long pieces of wood through water 
with exceptional success in speed, or sufficient to 
enable any particular man to " down " a majority 
of his fellows, has nothing to do with the question 
of the approximately chance inheritance in any 
individual of a particular consensus of those par- 
ticular complexities of mental pow ers which con- 
stitute natural ability. 
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CHAPTER XV 

DEMAGOGUBS 

MR. GALTON (p. 48) writes of demagogues : 
" Those who rise to the surface and play 
a prominent part in the transactions of a 
troubled period must have courage and force of 
character, but they need not have high intellectual 
powers. Nay, it is more appropriate that the in- 
tellects of such men should be narrow and one- 
sided and their dispositions moody and embittered. 
These are not quahties that lead to eminence in 
ordinary times. Consequently, the families of such 
men are mostly unknown to fame. But the kins- 
men of popular leaders of the highest order, as of 
the two Gracchi, of the two Arteveldes, and of 
Mirabeau, are illustrious." 

In stating what is above set out, Mr. Galton would 
appear to entertain only the question of high intel- 
lectual powers and to neglect questions of inheri- 
tance of moral qualities. If so, he must use the 
word " demagogue " in its inclusive sense — the man 
good and the man evil, in intent. I do not, then, 
see why it is more appropriate that the intellects 
of such men should be narrow and one-sided and 
their dispositions moody and embittered. Possibly 
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even a Robespierre or Danton was influenced by as 
high ideals as a Buonaparte, Richelieu, or Machia- 
velli. 

But even if it be appropriate that the man who 
labours, rightly or wrongly, for the welfare of the 
masses should have a narrow and one-sided intellect, 
it is still possible that he who in troublous times 
forces his way upwards and takes command, shows 
at least the same intellectual power as the com- 
mander. 

If the man who, in spite of unfavourable environ- 7 
ments and by force of his own unassisted personality, 
can rise to rule and direct an undisciplined crowd 
must be held to display no high intellectual power, 
it is difficult to understand how the conmiander, 
who gains his position largely by the chance of 
favourable environments, can be said to display 
such power in ruling and directing a body of men 
already disciplined to obedience. "^ 

If the question were one simply of the inheritance 
of natural ability, I submit that we should find the 
great leaders of the people with at least as many 
eminent relations as conunanders or statesmen. 
But we do not find this. And why ? 

Because the demagogue who works, morally or 
inunorally, for the masses, not for himself, has 
thereby made rank, wealth, and social influence his 
deadly enemies, and because of the swamping efiect 
of poverty on achievement. An overwhelming"^ 
majority of demagogues have been bom in the en- : 
vironments of poverty, and none of these have been , 
founders of families. ^U ..^^^^ 

Of course, there are a few exceptions. The two ^ --- 
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Gracchi, two Arteveldcs, and Mirabeau had, as 
Mr. Galton points out, kinsmen who were illustrious. 
But why was this ? Because the Gracchi were 
members of a widespreading noble family of Rome ; 
because the elder Artevelde had enormous wealth, 
and the social influence flowing from wealth ; be- 
cause Mirabeau was one of a titled and influential 
family. 

Of all demagogues it may be said generally : state 
the relative environments of rank, wealth, and social 
influence of each and all ; then these environments 
will probably in all cases determine whether there 
are or are not relations eminent in achievement. 



CHAPTER XVI 

INCIDENTAL SUMBiARY 

IN what has gone before I have dealt with 
achievement (reputation) as a measure of 
natural ability, and have tried to show from'i 
Mr. Galton's own statements that it is not a true 
measure for the race when the swamping effect of 
poverty is fairly considered. 

The classes of judges, statesmen, and commanders 
are restricted alwajrs in number, and this number 
at any time has no relation to the number of exist- 
ing men who by natural ability are capable of 
achievement in such walks of life ; it is fixed solely 
with reference to the economic requirements of the 
race. 

I argue that at any time when a judge, statesman, 
or commander has to be appointed there are always 
a comparatively large number of men in existence 
capable of fulfilling the required duties ; but, ex 
hypotiiesi, only one man can be appointed. This 
one man, then, becomes marked against his 
fellows who are, on the average, equal to him in 
natural ability, as a centre of weadth, rank, and 
.^.social, influence. It is hec^jjise <>i fihesef^^ 
environments that the man so appointed has 
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eminent relatives. If any one of his fellows — 
superior, equal, or inferior in actual ability — ^had 
chanced on these favourable environments, he also 
would have been marked against his fellows as a 
centre for eminent relations. 

In this connection I would apf)eal, as Mr. Galton 
more than once does, to the experience of the 
reader. Can anyone state honestly that it is an 
invariable rule for the most able men to be appointed 
as Judges ? An Eldon or Jessel may stand unques- 
tioned ; but is it not fact that political and social 
environments have ordinarily such influence that 
sheer abihty is very seldom the one and only test 
of appointment ? 

Again, can anyone state honestly that it is an 
invariable rule for the most able men to be chosen 
to make up a Cabinet ? Is it not true that the man 
of eminent ability is suspected and ordinarily passed 
over for the safe, moderate man ? 

Even with conunanders, has there ever been a 
period when there has been free and open competi- 
tion amongst officers for succession to high com- 
mand by the force of sheer natural ability ? The 
point I make is that£}n these three walks of life, 
only small classes of the race can compete for success, 
and that success (achievement) depends not on the 
possession of natural ability alone, but also on the 
possession of wealth, rank, and social influence. 
Therefore, successful achievement in these walks of 
life cannot be taken as any measure of natural 
ability for the people at large?. 

In art, science, and literature, again, we have 
seen that achievement is also largely conditioned 
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by environments, though not to the same extent. 
And, too, the number of men who have achieved 
in these walks of life is comparatively very large, 
far larger than the restricted class Mr. Galton deals 
• with would lead us to suppose. 

Here, again, we find how far more generally is 
natural ability distributed than Mr. Galton would 
lead us to suppose. 

Mr. Galton (p. 45) says : 

** Even if a man be long unconscious of his powers, 
an opportunity is sure to occur — they occur over 
and over again to every man — that will discover 
them. He will then soon make up for past arrears, 
and outstrip competitors with many years' start in 
the race of life." 

By opportunity Mr. Galton means chance of 
successful achievement (reputation). 

There is some measure of truth in this statement ; 
but if analyzed it will be found to conflict with Mr. 
Galton' s theory. 

It may be granted at^^once that every man has 
more than one chance of raising himself above his 
fellows ; but we have not aU the same fellows. 
The Duke's fellows are by no means the same as 
as those of the daily labourer. The chances of 
every man vary with his varying social and 
economic environments. There are 1,000,000 
people in this country whose aggregate income is 
double the aggregate income of the remaining. 
26,000,000. The result is that the 26,000,000 
are entirely wanting in the environments of rankj 
wealth, and social influence. Aiid? tbeoe^^teim]^^ 
ments are not only nearly always favourable for 
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achievement, but are almost a necessity for achieve- 
ment in certain directions. It follows that the 
many have a very, very poor chance of achievement 
(reputation) ; it is the few with property who are 
free to compc»te for the highest prizes. 

The present economic state of the world is such 
that the overwhelming majority of mankind is 
bound down to soulless, almost hopeless labour ; 
whatever the natural ability of any person may be, 
the chances are that he is bom one of the majority 
— that is, bom with very, very poor chances of so 
developing his mental powers that he can achieve 
in any way. Some few, in spite of adverse environ- 
ment, do force their way to achievement ; but for 
acliievement they must first command some degree 
of property. 

'* Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul." 

Poverty, by its swamping effect, bars the action 
of by far the greater part of the natural ability of 
our race. There is no want of natural ability ; the 
want is of freedom to achieve. 

Successful achievement, taken as a measure of 
natural ability, touches but the natural ability of 
small classes ; the mental powers of the over- 
whelming majority are wholly neglected. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE LAW OF DEVIATION FROM AN AVERAGE 

AS I fully accept this law as stated by Mr. 1 
Galton, but, too, as I draw from it conclu- | 
sions in conflict with those he has arrived > 
at, it is necessary first to show what it is he alleges j 
that he has proved, taking achievement (reputation) J 
as his measure of natural ability. 
He states (p. 60) with reference to Judges : 
** Another fact to be observed is the nearness of 
the relationships in my list. The single letters 
(these single letters show eminent relations only as 
to father or son) are far more the most common. 
I Also, though a man has twice as many grandfathers 
I as fathers, and probably more than twice as many 
I grandsons as sons, yet the Judges are found more 
I frequently to have eminent fathers than grand- 
: fathers, and eminent sons than grandsons. In the 
third degree of relationship the eminent kinsmen 
are yet more rare, although the number of indi- 
viduals in these degrees is increased in a duplicate 
proportion. When a Judge has no more than one 
eminent relation, that relation is neari^ 

A reference 10 Mr. Galton's lists of men eminent 
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in other walks of life will show this to be generally 
true. ! ; 

Again, on p. 351, he states : 

" We know how careless Nature is of the lives of 
indi\4duals ; we have seen how careless she is of 
eminent families — how they are built up, flourish, 
and decay." 

It is clear, then, that Mr. Galton does not allege 
that his measure of achievement shows the inheri- 
tance of natural ability generally for particular 
classes or families. He but assumes to show that 
exceptional natural ability reveals itself in achieve- 
ment in different families at different times, cul- 
minates in the second or third generation, reveals 
itself in decreasing power in the next two or three 
generations, and then disappears for the particular 
families. 

Again, he gives no law, suggests no reason for 
'^ this revelation of exceptional natural ability in any 

^ ' particular family. I say that no such law or reason 
can be foimd. 

As before shown, strong evidence can be adduced 
in support of the contention that these passing waves 
of exceptional ability are as likely to arise, and do 
in fact arise, from any one class of society as from 
any other, whatever the environments of rank, 
wealth, and social influence. I am not sure that 
Mr. Galton would deny this, and I believe Professor 
^ Karl Pearson has statistical evidence going to show 
that the so-called upper classes are constantly re- 
cruited from the masses. When we take achieve- 
" ment (reputation) as a measure of natural ability, 
I admit we find certain classes exceptionally dis- 
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tinguished ; but this, I have ahready tried to show, 
arises from the favourable influence on achievement 
of environments of rank, wealth, and social influence. 

I now turn to a consideration of the law of devia- 
tion from an average, which must be treated with 
reference to what Mr. Galton assumes to have proved. 

What the law is may be sufficiently shown by one 
example. 

Consider 1,000,000 men of a single race inhabiting 
an island. Let 66 inches be their average height ; 
then a large majority will be found to be of heights 
about 66 inches. Those of greater height will be 
fewer and fewer as their height increases, till only 
100 will be found with heights greater than 78 inches. 
The same will be found true for those with decreasing 
heights, till only 100 will be found with heights below 
54 inches. 

This law of deviation we may take as true for 
height alone, and generally we may take it as true 
for any one ph3rsical distinction of men. 

But suppose for these same 1,000,000 men we 
take, not one, but many measurements ? Chest 
measurements, size of head, relative sizes of body 
and limbs, relative length of neck, of hand, of foot, 
etc. Suppose we take ninety-nine other measure- 
ments? 

Then, if we take the sum of these measurements, 
we shall find by the same law of deviation that the 
number of the central, large, average measurement 
will be decreased, and the numbers above and below 
will . be Jjacreased. FQ]r...instancp» those abpye and 
below, who were before ioo, wiU now be approxi- 
mately 100 X 100, or 10,000. I use the word 
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"approximately," because there may be some 
loose relation between each of these measurements. 

Thus, taking the sum of all these measurements, 
the difference between these 1,000,000 men will not 
be nearly so marked as it was when we took one 
measurement ; the 1,000,000 will all stand on a nearer 
likeness one to another. And bear in mind we are 
not herein taking any arbitrary measure for physical 
distinctions ; we are dealing with the physical dis- 
tinctions themselves. 

Let us now consider natural ability with reference 
to this same law of deviation. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

NATURAL ABILITY CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THE 
LAW OF DEVIATION FROM AN AVERAGE 

IN the first place, inherited natural ability is 
inherited natural ability. The education or 
development of natural ability, the opportunity ; 
for reputation attained by natural ability, the en- 
vironments generally encouraging or discouraging • 
the revelation in action of natural ability, have 
nothing at all to do with the inheritance generally^] 
of natural ability. 

And there is one important fact of natural ability 
which, I think, has perhaps never been accounted 
for, never dealt with scientifically. It is this : 
the full power of every man's natural ability is 
commonly never cslledlorth m !aiCiion^_^YSjQpsi9^lCs 
brain is probably capable of doing more than it is 
ever called upon to do. At any given time in the 
history of man the brain capacity is greaterjthan 
the demands made on it. At every upward stage 
in man's evolution he always has brain capacity 
which largely remains dormant in action because 
his environments are unfavourable. 

To take an analogy that 1 have used elsewhere — 
it is not the same as Plato's — ^we may compare man's 
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brain to a fiddle of Stradivarius. I write " a fiddle 
of Stradivarius ** in order to confine our ideas to an 
instrument of one kind. This fiddle can only be 
used to express the music in existence,, but it con- 
tains power to express music not in existence, 
assuming the existence of a possible player. Should 
a greater than Beethoven, Mozart, or Wagner arise 
in the future, we know this fiddle has dormant 
capacity to express his higher ideal achievements 
when properly played on. 

Or, to take a more concrete example, no one will 
deny that the vast majority of our population, bom 
to soulless labour for existence, live with the powers 
of their natural ability dormant from the influence 
of unfavourable environments. No one will deny 
that a gutter-snipe taken from the mother's breast, 
well fed, well educated at Eton and Oxford, and 
given favourable social environments, would grow 
to be a man more full of ideas, and therefore pos- 
sessing more material for putting ideas in action or 
expressing them with the pen, than if he had 
throughout remained in the environments of the 
gutter. 

A remarkable proof of how great is the reserve 
of brain power in every race, of how largely the 
achievements of any race are conditioned by en- 
\'ironment, is shown by Japan. 

The average brain power of the Japanese must 
be approximately the same that it was fifty or 
one hundred years ago. Whence, then, comes the 
sudden outburst of the present day in achievement ? 

It comes from the better and more free use of pre- 
existing brain-power. The brain-power (natural 
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ability) is the same ; it is the use of this power 
which by new environments has been enlarged. 

At no time are the possibilities of man's brain 
exhausted in achievement. Under evolution the 
brain capacity of the average individual is always 
in advance of the practical demands made on it. I 

But what is natural ability ? Is it one thing ? 
I say it is not ; I af&rm it to be " a fellow of infinite 
variety." And with this Mr. Galton would appear 
to agree (p. 363). 

Even in the same walk of life we cannot compare 
any two men as equal. We cannot equate Buona- 
parte with Wellington, Bismarck with Gladstone, 
Milton with Shelley, Goethe with Molifere, Newton 
with Adams. Speaking generally, we find that at 
any given time there are not even two of the 
living i,Soo,ooo»ooo with the same natural 
ability ; all of this vast multitude vary in natural 
ability one from the other. And, remembering | 
alwajrs that we are considering the inheritance of I 
actu^ ability, is natund abilijy alwajrs patent in| 
'mheritanceT' 

Mr. Galton tells us (p. 220) of Newton himself that ji/ 
his ancestry appear to have been in no way remark- ff 
able for intellectual ability, / 

Was, ^tnen, New ton ""a miracle ? I deny the 
miraculous m genms; it is gg tiiing more than a 
veiy excepHong^ ^ average / I 

sffiimTET tiruHi to be that Newton was revealed as 
a man of genius because he inherited his powers 
from his ancestors, his genius resulting from the 
particular con^nsus m hmi Of mhented powers ^?^?^ 
from his ancestors, which powers were^patent in 
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him in action, powers of mind which were in them, 
but not so apportioned in degree or relation as to 
result in effective genius under the environments in 
which they lived. It is not natural ability itself, 
it is the infinite complexities of mind which are the 
subject of inheritance. 

Consider the future for one moment by the light 
of past experience ; then we know that in the next 
hundred years men eminent in art, science, and 
literature, men eminent even as commanders and 
statesmen and Judges, will appear. Leave out of 
consideration the favourable environments of rank, 
wealth, and social influence. Can we predicate 
from what families, what classes of humanity, such 
men will arise ? We cannot. 

But surely this would not be so were natural 
ability one thing ? Surely our failure in power to 
prophesy arises because the particular powers of 
mind which go to make genius in the individual are 
so infinite in themselves, so indiscriminately dis- 
tributed amongst humanity at large, that the pro- 
blem is too hard for us ? 

To some degree Mr. Galton agrees with this 

(p. 367). 

I would here suggest, without fear of being ven- 
turesomely original, a definition of natural ability. 

The intellect of each and every man is made up of 
almost infinite complexities ; it consists in each case 
of a particular consensus in the particular individual 
of almost infinitely varying, possibly differing, in- 
herited complex powers. It is the particular con- 
sensus in any individual which constitutes his 
natural ability, patent or latent. 
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For every individual of any race these almost 
infinitely vaiying, possibly differing, powers are 
very generally inherited from generation to genera- 
tion, and by Darwin's theory we can understand 
how, as time progresses, there can be evolution, if 
very slow and over long periods, in intellect. But, 
very clearly, the particular consensus of these 
powers in any particular individual cannot be the, 
subject of stable inheritance. Absolutely the same 
consensus in an individual of a second generation 
is impossible. 

In what is written above there is nothing in con-/i ('-^j 
flict with Darwin's provisional theory of pangenesis,! f ^ 
though there is conflict with Mr. Galton's extension 
and particularization of that theory. 

We may perhaps use the analogy of dealing out 
cards : then for each successive generation there is 
a fresh dealing out of the cards ; each individual 
gets a newly-dealt hand. And the complexity in- 
volved will be understood when we remember how 
many have cards dealt them, and how many cards 
are dealt to each. Again, we may be sure that no 
man ever plays his cards to the best advantage, and 
herein we see by analogy how the brain-power of 
each is always in advance of its revelation in action. 

But this analogy must not be carried too far, for 
if the cards are always dealt separately, we fail to 
account for what I think Mr. Galton provesnrlifirfid- 
itary eminence f or a passing time oj^ ^ jew gener a- 
tiop^ff This suggests that the new car3s are some- 
times dealt not singly, but in groups from the pack. 
Still;;! make the point that we know little; ornothiBg?,?K:^T<i-r^ a 
of the law determining this grouping, and that if 
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this fresh dealing in groups does take place, the 
newly-dealt group is never exactly the same as any 
group previously dealt. 

But we do know that the average intellect of 
different races of men is not the same ; each race 
** plays with " its own particular " evolved " pack 
of cards. And, assuming the grouping of cards, 
though this grouping to us comes from chance, the 
same might be true for a particular class of men of 
a particular race, though true in a lower degree. 
It might be true for a particular family of a par- 
ticular class, though true in a still lower degree. 
But, if true for any such class or family, it could 
only be true for a short and passing time. This 
Mr. Galton implicitly admits to be the case as the 
world exists, though he suggests that by " domestic 
breeding " such classes or families could be fixed. 

Mr. Galton (p. 340) gives as one reason for the 
brilliant intellect of the ancient Greek race the fact 
that the population was small — ^was what might, 
perhaps, be termed merely a large family ; but if 
he be right in this, it is also fact that the smallness 
of the breeding population explains why the popu- 
lation was marked by achievement for only a com- 
paratively short time. A large population, variously 
related to environments (varying within limits) over 
long periods, is necessary for the continuance of 
evolution in the rise of the average intellect. Civilized 
races evolve from large continents, not small islands. 
In small islands particular faculties may be more 
highly and particularly evolved in specialization 
than is the case in large continents ; but natural 
ability is built up of infinite complexities, and can- 
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not evolve continuously where natural selection has 
but few specialized forms to act on. Power in the 
oiiganism to advance is alwajrs ahead of its power 
revealed in action, in achievement ; for advance of 
this power, revealed in action, there must be con- 
tinuous " play with " environments varying within 
limits. Even the evolved organism man, which can 
in some measure determine its own environments, 
must, for advance, make these environments vary, 
though it may still steady them. In this way the 
whole army of natural ability advances, while the 
stragglers behind and the most venturesome in 
front are cut ofi. But if the venturesome have 
descendants their exceptional ability may survive 
to leaven and raise the average natural ability 
of the whole army. 

S09 though we can never find for the individual 
in two generations the same consensus of mental 
powers, we may find some likeness in consensus. 
Still, this likeness must be passing, cannot hold for 
more than a veiy few generations. The form of 
the face or body is a simple thing in itself, and 
may be the subject of direct inheritance ; but par- 
ticular natural ability is built up of such infhiite 
complexities that it cannot ordinarily be the subject 
of direct inheritance. — » 

If, then, natural ability does consist of these f 
almost infinite complexities of brain-power — ^and it f 
is these complexities, not natural ability itself, 
which are the subject of inheritance — ^we must apply^ 
the law of deviation from an average, not to natural ^<p\ 
'•ability considered as one thing, but to <hfise?comy^'^w> *^" > 
plexities considered as very many things. And if ,^ — 
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as I contend — and as, perhaps, Mr. Galton admits 
— these complexities are veiy generally distributed 
amongst mankind, wc shall find, by the law of devia- 
tion that the chance of exceptional natural ability 
appearing by inheritance from any individual is 
more nearly equal for each individual of the race 
than Mr. Galton suggests. 

Mr. Galton takes natural ability as one thing ; 
his law of deviation for natural ability follows 
directly. 

But if we take natural ability as made up of 
many things, we find the individuals of any race 
to be on a far more equal level as to natural ability, 
latent or patent, and the possibility of showing 
patent exceptional natural ability in descent far 
more equally distributed amongst them than he 
suggests. We must hold, too, that the average 
natural ability, patent or latent, of any race is far 
higher than it is assumed by Mr. Galton to be. 



CHAPTER XIX 

WHAT HAS MR. GALTON PROVED ? 

AT the present time we have many difiering 
breeds of horses, all probably descended 
from one and the same type. The cart- 
horse has been evolved to draw heavy weights, the 
racehorse to gallop swiftly. Both breed true ; both 
show distinct cases of heredity. 

But the inheritance of natural ability ? 

Assume that we have a flock of 1,000,000 sheep 
which, on the average, breed true. But suppose, 
most unscientifically, that at any given time there 
are always 250 which breed with di£Eerently-formed 
ears. Assume that, for two generations before and 
two after, these 250 show, in their relatives, ears 
somewhat like the 250 ; and assume the 250 arise 
casually amongst the 1,000,000, so that at any given 
time it is impossible to say which sheep of the 
1,000,000 will show in their progeny the peculiar ears. 

Then what should we say as to inheritance amongst 
these 1,000,000 ? 

That, so far as inheritance goes, they are of one 
type, but with a latent power in all of breeding for 

|i^9rt . p^ing. time. ^Qther Jtype. a Jatmt .ppja;;.; 
wnich becomes patent at any time only in 256. 

Ill 
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We have inheritance in general with, lor short 
passing times, particular phases of inheritance. 

Now, this is very closely what Mr. Galton has 
proved of the inheritance of natural ability, taking 
achievement as its measure. And he has proved 
nothing more. 

Following him, we will take 1,000,000 to represent 
our population, and assume that 250 of these are 
eminent men. 

During the next hundred years 250 of this 
1,000,000 will be eminent men. If we leave out of 
consideration environments of rank, wealth, and 
social influence, it is impossible to say which indi- 
viduals of this 1,000,000 will breed the 250 eminent 
men. There must, then, be so far as we now know, 
latent power, on the average, in all of this 1,000,000 
to breed eminent men, for Mr. Galton admits, as to 
every one of the distinguished men he deals with, 
that he can only find related exceptional ability for 
two generations before and two generations after 
the distinguished man. What does this m^n ? It 
means that each particular wave of natural ability 
rose from the level of the average ability of the 
1,000,000 and sank back to the same level. If each 
wave rises from that level, if Mr. Galton cannot pre- 
dicate from what particular part of that level it will 
rise, then the whole race, so far as we can determine, 
inherits the possibilities of that level, and the whole 
race inherits the power to rise in particular waves. 

Again, Mr. Galton does not allege any relation 
between these chance outbursts of natural ability ; I 
all he shows is that his distinguished men have 
within one or two, or possibly three, generations 
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eminent relations. Take all the men of marked 
genius in the world. For no two can blood-rela- 
tionship be found. Mr. Galton (p. 3) says, indeed, 
of the 400 men of extraordinary genius that he 
refers to : "A considerable proportion of them will ' 
be found to be interrelated." I cannot myself find 
any case of such inter-relation. I can but find, as 
I have before stated, unrelated waves of a few 
generations rising from, and sinking back to, the 
general level. But if I am wrong in this, it will 
not, I think, afiect the general argument. 

This proves, again, that men o f genius are not a 
distinct class in blood or hered ity' 

-Now lei us UdmitTHat Mr. Galton has proved 
(p. 6) that men who are more or less illustrious have 
eminent kinsfolk, always remembering that, as a 
rule, he confines his use of the word ** kinsfolk" to 
the second or third generation from the illustrious 
man. What have we ? 
- We have no proof of the inheritance generally of 
exceptiohal natural ability ; we have but a distinct 
proof of general inheritance in each average man of 
more or less the same complexities of intellect— com- 
plexities of intellect which may reveal themselves 
in any individual in a particular consensus making 
for patent exceptional natural ability. The particular 
inheritance depends on the general inheritance. 
^ These illustrious men are not related by heredity 
one to another ; at any given time, neglecting en- 
vironments of rank, wealth, and social influence, it 
is impossible to predicate from what individuals they 
will be "bred." It is only for a few ge^e^gtigjBS.. 
that they are distinguished in natural ability' ffbni 
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the average level of ability. Whence did their illus- 
trious ability rise ? From the general level. Where 
does it fall to ? The general level. Surely, then, 
this exceptional natural ability is directly related 
to the race's general level of ability ? Because the 
exceptional ability survives for a few generations 
it cannot be said it is stable, a thing in itself. And 
if this exceptional ability is inherited from average 
ability, this average ability must have latent power 
to develop such exceptional ability. 

Particular natural ability in an individual is, then, 
not one thing. It must result, so far as we now 
know, from a particular approximately chance con- • 
sensus in the individual of complexities of intellect 
generally inherited in the race ; it results from the 
particular "cards'* dealt to the individual. With 
oiu" present knowledge we only say that chance deals 
the cards. 

That a Shakspere, Milton, Newton, B\myan,De Foe, 
Faraday, or Watt inherits his transcendent powers 
of mind from his ancestors is true ; but imtU some 
law or reason for the particular revelation of patent 
ability is kno\^Ti we can only refer it to a chance 
wave from the general level of ability. 

It follows, then, that there is a direct relation 
between illustrious and eminent men and the general 
average level of ability. The higher this level the 
higher the ability of the distinguished few. But the 
niunber of such men, as revealed in achievement, 
>^ill not largely increase, for the number of men dis- 
tinguished by achievement is in great measure, as 
before shown, determined by environments, not by 
natural ability. 
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That this relation exists Mr. Galton admits, for 

he says (p. 343) : " If we could raise the average 

standard of our race only one grade, what vast 

changes would be produced !" And how could the 

\ { raising of the average standard of the race tend to 

I the production of men higher in genius (and, as Mr. 

, Galton, I think, holds, a larger number of such men) 
unless such men inherit their genius from powers 
of mind very generally distributed amongst the 
many ? 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE COMPARATIVE WORTH OF DIFFERENT RACES 

MR. G ALTON, in dealing with this subject 
(p. 336), appears not only to admit, but 
to rely on the fact that this relation be- 
tween the mental ability of " eminent " and ** illus- 
trious" men, on the one hand, and the average 
mental ability of the race, on the other hand, does 
exist. And, as this relation, if a fact, has a most 
important bearing not only on the possibility of 
domestic breeding of eminent and illustrious men, 
but also on the question of any necessity for raising 
the average grade of the intellect of the race, it is 
necessary to examine somewhat closely what he 
writes as to the comparative worth of different races. 

He states (p. 337) : 

^' I shall assume that the intervals between the 
grades of ability are the same in all the races — that 
is, if the ability of Class A of one race be equal to 
the ability of Class C in another, then the ability 
of Class B of the former shall be supposed equal to 
that of Class D of the latter, and so on." 

This cannot, as Mr. Galton himself says, be strictly 
true, but for the sake of argument and simplicity 
may be taken as true. 
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He then proceeds to compare the average intellect 
of certain races one with another. He assumes to 
show, for example, that the negro race is two grades 
lower than the Anglo-Saxon race (p. 338). But how 
does he show this ? 

By a comparison of men eminent or illustrious in 
achievement amongst the negro race with men 
eminent or illustrious in achievement amongst the 
Anglo-Saxon race. He writes (p. 338) : 

" First, the negro race has occasionally, but very 
rarely, produced such men as Toussaint TOuverture, 
who are of our Class F — that is to say, its X, or its 
total classes above G, appear to correspond with 
our F, showing a difference of not less than two 
grades between the black and white races, and it 
may be more." 

I think I am not wronging Mr. Galton in stating 
that what he assumes to prove is : Compare, as a 
class, the eminent and illustrious men of any race 
with the eminent and illustrious men of any other 
race. This gives us two classes for comparison. 
Then, by a comparison of the natural ability of 
these two classes, we can determine the a verage 
grade of ability of the two races. If the~fonner 
class of eminent and illustrious men is higher in 
grade of ability than the latter class, then the former 
race has a higher average grade of ability than the 
latter. 

But if this be true, then the converse must also 
be true. And the converse is this : if the former 

race be of a higher average gr^de of abttjity^^an^f^ v^^;^, 
latter, tiien a class of eminent and illustrious nien '" 
picked from the former race will be of higher ability 
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than a like class of eminent and illustrious men 
picked from the btter. 

This would prove conclusively that there is a direct 
relation between the average ability of a race and the 
average ability of its eminent and illustrious men. 

It follows that one of two statements must be 
true. The one statement is : the mental grade of 
the eminent and illustrious men of any race deter- 
mines the average mental grade of the whole race. 
J The other statement is : the average mental grade 
of the whole race determines the mental grade of 
the eminent and illustrious men of the race. 

If these statements be compared, I contend that 
the latter must be true. 

But though such proof is sufficient for my pur- 
pose, I must demur to the wide distinctions Mr, 
Galton makes between the average abilities of differ- 
ing races. The distinctions I admit, but I hold that 
they are comparatively slight, for we have no 
measure to our hand of natural ability itself. This 
Mr. Galton himself admits. And when he relies on 
achievement as a measure of natural ability, he 
introduces the very great influence of environment. 
' Buonaparte himself; with the environments of Tous- 
saint rOuverture, could have probably achieved no 
more than the negro did. 

And Japan ? 

Mr. Galton' s work on hereditary genius was written 
in 1869. If he had then "graded" the average 
abilitj' of the Japanese against any European race, 
would their graded positions be the same as if he 
graded them now ? And has the Japanese nation 
made a jump in natural ability since 1869 ? No ; 
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it is simply that its environments have changed, so 
that it can play the same cards it had before to 
better effect in achievement. 

Throughout humanity we find that brain-power is 
ordinarily capable of doing more than environments 
oblige or allow it to do. There is always a reserve 
of force which, as with Japan, may with changed 
and more favourable environments burst forth into 
sudden action, achievement. 

Here, again, we see how achievement fails as a 
full measure of natural ability. 

In treating of the comparative worth of different 
races Mr. Galton bases certain arguments on his 
consideration of the ancient Greek race, which he 
terms the ablest on record. 

He says (p. 340) : 

"The ablest race of whom history bears record 
is unquestionably the ancient Greek, partly because 
their masterpieces in the principal departments of 
intellectual activity are still imsurpassed and in 
many respects unequalled, and partly because the 
population that gave birth to the creators of those 
masterpieces was very small." 

In the first place, it must be noted that Mr. 
Galton here alleges the pre-eminence of the Greeks 
in intellect, because " their masterpieces in the 
principal departments of intellectual activity are 
still unsurpassed and in many respects unequalled." 

The measure for pre-eminence in intellect that he 
here takes I admit to be sound ; but in taking this 
measure there is conflict with what he has previously 
^5^"' ^rittenf^f has previdtisly l5hd\!(rn^thiitf1Ji^ 

manders in his list have more eminent relations than 
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statesmen, and statesmen more eminent relations 
than Judges. I think it has also been shown that 
when we consider how comparatively large is the 
class of men of art, science, and literature, we find 
this class has far fewer eminent relations than even 
Judges. 

And Mr. Galton accounts for the above facts thus. 
He states (p. 148) : 

" The commanders are more able than the states- 
men, and the statesmen than the Judges. Conse- 
quently, comparing the three groups together, we 
find the abler men to have, on the average, the 
larger number of able kinsmen." 

By parity of reasoning he places the class of men 
of art, science, and literature lowest of all in ability. 

Now, however, when considering the ancient 
Greeks, he would appear to place such men not 
lowest, but highest in ability. Personally, I agree 
with him in doing this. 

But let us consider what he means by terming 
the ancient Greek the ablest race known to history. 
He clearly means that this race had generally an 
exceptionally high level of ability, for on p. 341 he 
sho^^'S that in achievement its average of eminent 
and illustrious men as against all the members of 
the race was approximately the same as the average 
we now find for our own race. Herein he admits 
the relation between the ability of eminent and 
ilhistrioiis inen and the average ability of the race. 
But he determines the average ability of the ancient 
Greek race as higher than that of any other historic 
race solely by the measure of the achievements of 
its eminent and illustrious men. 
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Now» how did this race start with its exceptionally 
high average oi ability ? This high average of 
ability was not the result of the exceptional achieve- 
ments of its eminent and illustrious men ; the ex- 
ceptional achievements of these eminent and illus- 
trious men were, if we follow Mr. Galton, conditioned 
by, they resulted from, the exceptionally high level > 
of ability of the race. How did the race start with i 
this high level ? Whence did it inherit this high 
level ? . ^ 

I argue that the exceptional achievements of the / 

ancient Greeks were the result of excep^onal en - r 

JSUPIunf^nt rather than of exceptional natural ability. 

%w This race had what every race has— a great 

reserv e of natural ability ordinarily not used, but 

capable of'SerngTeveaied in" a^tlnrj^^ghf p ^^^^- 
vimqift^tim tifi* ftiuflffiySKrp And the environments 

of the ancient Greek race were exceptionally favour- 
able for the exercise of natural ability in those 
directions in which that race stands pre-eminent. 

In support of my contention many facts of 
history can be adduced. 

The history of nearly all European nations for 
the last thousand years is the history of events 
which have more or less steadily developed and 
evolved under the force of the gradual rise in the 
average of» not so much, the natural ability as the 
educated natural ability of the people at large. 

If it be true that there is a relation between the 
grade of the average natural ability of any race and 
the grade of exceptional ability of the illustrious and 

not the men of exceptional ability who raise a iace 
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in civilization, for the very existence of such men 
depends on the average grade of natural ability of 
the race. Bear in mind, too, that I lay no great 
stress on evolution in natural ability ; it is the 
gradual rise in educated natural ability I rely on. 
I introduce the factor of environment. 

This rise in educated natural ability has shown 
itself mainly in the gradual emancipation of the 
people from economic subjection. I hold very 
strongly that, until some race has conquered the 
material — that is, until the human environments of 
the race are of such a nature as to leave every indi- 
vidual with time and opportunity for the use and 
cultivation of his intellect — there can be no great 
rise in the average natural ability of the race, 
especially as revealed in achievement. 

If, however, we turn to the intellectual achieve- 
ment of this thousand years, we find times of great 
output and times of comparative stagnation. Con- 
sider, for example, the Elizabethan period. It was 
exceptionally marked by supreme achievements of 
natural ability in numberless directions. 

But surely no one will contend for a moment that 
during the reign of Elizabeth there was a general 
rise in the average inherited natural ability of the 
race ? I have the strongest reasons to believe that 
-^ no one of that time had taken the previous genera- 
tion in hand, so that by judicious selection in mar- 
riage and kindly annihilation of the unfit an excep- 
tional race of subjects had been produced for the 
virgin Queen. 

If, then, the supreme achievements of that century 
cannot be referred to any rise in the average natural 
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ability of the race» they must be referred solely to 
environment. 

The environments of that time were, in fact, pecu- 
liarly favourable for achievement. This has been 
animadverted on so frequently by so many eminent, 
if not illustrious, men that it is imnecessary to give 
chapter and verse. 

It is quite impossible to allege that during this 
time of one thousand years there have been certain 
periods when the average natural ability of the 
people has been low, certain periods when it has 
been high. It must have been, approximately, 
always the same or subject to gradual change in 
evolution or devolution. But the achievements of 
natural ability have been high and have been low ; 
these achievements, however, have been conditioned 
by favourable and unfavourable environments. 
And the comparative numbers of illustrious, even 
eminent, men as revealed in achievement have 
varied at difierent periods. This variation, also, 
has probably resulted from favourable or unfavour- 
able environments. But, too, we must remember 
that, the exceptional natural ability of such men 
results from the approximately chance consensus in 
them of certain mental complexities. And what we 
term " chance " always works irregularly. In other 
words, we cannot reduce it to agreement with any 
known law. 

Inunigration into England at certain periods may 
have raised, or lowered, the average natural abilities 
of the race ; the accursed persecutions of scoundrels 
viU^riSi^lhe naffie of Christ may have ttaded^ to 
lower the average natural ability of the race : the 
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restrictions on freedom of thought and action de- 
liberately placed on humanity by well-meaning but 
blind ministers of religions may have tended to 
hamper the achievements of natural ability. These, 
however, are but incidents. The general law still 
holds good that the natural ability of man has 
always a reserve of force ordinarily not called into 
action, so that periodic outbursts of exceptional 
mental achievement in a race are not the result of 
periodic raising of the average of natural ability, 
but of exceptionally favourable environments. 

These arguments apply closely to the ancient 
Greek race, though it need not be denied that they 
had a good average of natural ability to start with, 
in spite of the fact that we cannot determine whence 
they inherited this good average. 

Again, we have the fact that the period of time 
during which this race was remarkable for excep- 
tional achievement was, historically, very short. 
This also would appear to point to environment as 
almost a determining factor in achievement. 

But while Mr. Galton does not show how the race 
started with the high average of natural ability he 
alleges for it, he does assume to show how the 
average intellect degraded. He refers (p. 342) the 
decline of " this marvellously gifted race " to the 
increasing laxity of social morality — the avoidance 
of marriage as unfashionable, and general dissolute- 
ness of manners. All this, he affirms, led to loss of 
the purity of the race. 

There is great doubt whether immorality and dis- 
soluteness have ever led to the degradation of a 
race. It would appear that these evils never taint 
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a race generally ; they taint but a class or classes 
of the race. 

No one has ever yet attempted to record the social 
history of any race. All recorded history is the 
history of the few, written by the few, for the 
perusal of the few. The life of those few of a race 
who hold property is held to be the life of the race 
itself. History deals with the number and heights 
of the waves, never with the general level and 
character of the ocean of life. It assumes that the 
number and heights of the waves determine the 
level of the ocean. I hold that the contrary is true. >! 

Thus we are taught that in the reign of Charles II. 
our race was immoral and dissolute. The fall of 
ancient Rome is referred to the decaying taint of 
such evils. But at both periods this immorality 
and dissoluteness did not directly afiect the race ; 
it only so affected small and restricted classes. 

The class that inunorality and dissoluteness afiect 
directly would appear to be always the same — the 
small class marked by wealth and so inherited 
power. And this class has always been the govern- 
ing class. So, when this dass is tainted by such 
evils, the State may be affected ; it may even falt^ 
though the race itself is not degraded. When a 
State is so seriously afiected, still more when it 
falls, the environments of the race undergo a more 
or less sudden change. Under the State the en- 
vironments for mental achievement may have been 
favourable, and, on its fall, these environments may 
have become unfavourable. There can be sud dai . ,...^. ,. ,,^ 
-^caiaiiee' to^efenvironmeiH^ 

be sudden change in the average ability of a race. 
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It would appear, therefore, that when the achieve- 
ments of a race fall with the fall of a State, this 
failure in achievement must be referred not to the 
mental degradation of the race, but to the change 
of environment resulting on the fall of the State. 

If this be so, then it was the constitution of the 
State that made the favourable environments for 
mental achievement of the ancient Greek race ; it 
was the fall of the State, from the inunorality and 
dissoluteness of a class, that made the unfavourable 
environments for mental achievement of the ancient 
Greek race. We must refer Greek achievement at 
one period, and non-achievement at an after-period, 
not to comparatively sudden change in the ability 
of the race, but to comparatively sudden change in 
the en\4ronments of the race. 

It may be stated generally on this subject of the 
comparative worth of different races that lor any 
race there is always a reserve of mental capacity 
or force which is incapable of revealed action because 
of restrictive environments. 

The average level of natural ability of any race 
-evolves slowly over long periods. 

There is always a fixed relation between the 
average level of natural ability of a race and the 
exceptional natural ability of its eminent and 
illustrious men. 

So exceptional achievement over any limited 
period by the marked men of a race must be re- 
ferred to exceptionally favourable environments 
existing during such period, not to any sudden out- 
burst of exceptional ability in the race as a whole 
or in its eminent and illustrious men as individuals. 
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MR. GALTON, after a full examination and 
exemplification of his theory of hereditary 
genius, shows very clearly that serious evik 
exist in society as constituted, and, assuming his 
theory to be correct, he propounds certain remedies. 

He alleges that the world— or at the lowest Great 
Britam jgLitid Tfel^d-THSufiers from a general failure 
of human intellect to perf omT ad^uately the de- 
mandsjinade^on it by modern dviliz^tipn. Tii thi s 
1 a gree with him. I would even go so tar as to 
allege that this failure in achievement is a scandal 
to common-sense, .» 

And, as I have stated, he suggests certain remedies. 

In criticising these proposed remedies,! must make 
a very large assumption : I must assume the reader 
has read carefully all I have written. Without such 
an assumption it would be necessary to enter on 
interminable repetition. 

I propose to show that Mr. Galton's remedies are 
not only impossible, but inadvisable. I try also to 
suggest dimly what the true remedy is, os^fa^ig^t-be^^^ 

Mr. Galton (p. 345) says : 

"We are in crying want for a greater fund of 
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ability in all stations of life, for neither the classes 
of statesmen, philosophers, artisans, nor labourers, 
are up to the modem complexity of their several 
professions. An extended civilization like ours com* 
prises more interests than the ordinary statesmen 
or philosophers of our present race are capable of 
dealing with, and it exacts more intelligent work 
than our ordinary artisans and labourers are capable 
of performing. Our race is overweighted, and 
appears likely to be drudged into degeneracy by 
demands that exceed its powers.'* 

Now, Mr. Galton (p. 343), I think, assumes 
throughout his work that the salvation of a race 
depends on its eminent, if not illustrious, men. 
The larger the number of this class the better the 
state and the greater the probability of the advance 
in civilization of the race. 

The first remedy he shadows forth (p. i) for our 
present evils appears from his statement that " it 
would be quite practicable to produce a highly- 
gifted race of men by judicious marriages during 
several consecutive generations." 

This remedy must be dealt with tenderly, as I 
am not altogether sure that he proposes it quite 
seriously. But I would pbint out the objections. 

In the first place, the world has never known any 
race which has undertaken the domestic breeding of 
eminent and illustrious men. Family succession in 
intellect over long periods is unkownj family suc- 
cession to power in the State, resulting from family 
succession to rank and wealth, is known ; but such 
cases are clearly governed by favourable environ- 
ments. 
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So how could a commencement in such breeding 
be entered on ? We have no past experience to 
help us. We might, perhaps, breed a tail or strong 
race of men ; but we are so sheerly ignorant of what 
complexities of intellect in the male and what com- 
plexities of intellect in the female are required for 
the probability of patent natural ability in the off- 
spring that there is the strongest probability the 
ingredients we might choose for our mixture would 
fail to give the result we seek. Experience would 
appear to show that natural ability is as likely to be 
latent as patent in the individual. So in ** blotting > 
out."..what appeared to us the weakest we might 
be blotting out the strongest. Of all thif illustrious 
men that Mr. Galton refers to and that he— quite 
rightly — ^has picked out for his purpose there is not 
one whose ancestry can be explained as necessarily 
producing an illustrious man. I admit that every 
illustrious man is a direct result of his ancestry, but 
I deny that the result can be definitely traced back 
as necessarily following from its known origin. 
Darwin, in the " Origin of Species,'* p. 10, says : 
" The laws governing inheritance are, for the most 
part, unknown." MendPs theory supports my 
argument. 

For instance, consider any illustrious man — 
Buonaparte, Newton, Shakspere, or Milton. I 
not only assert the present impossibility of evolving 
such men by domestic breeding, but I assert that 
if during the time of any one of them domestic 
breeders had existed, they; would never^h^^yev^reamt ^ 
of " pairing off " the particular father and mother 
who, in fact, originated the particular illustrious 
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man. Not only would domestic breeding have 
failed to produce such men, but there is the strongest 
probability that it would have prevented their 
coming into existence. 

Again, if this class of eminent or illustrious man 
were ever brought into being and ** fixed " as a 
class by domestic breeding, it would at once destroy 
the relation which now exists between the average 
grade of intellect of the race, on the one hand, and 
the exceptional grade of intellect of eminent and 
illustrious men on the other hand. WTiat does this 
mean ? It means a relative lowering of the average 
grade of intellect of the race ; it means that for the 
benefit of a small class the many would be made to 
suffer. If we pick from the pack the best cards 
. for the *' play " of a chosen few, the many must 
" play " with cards of inferior value. 

The argument that "swamping** has effect 
against the survival of the fittest is, I think, false. 
The survival of the fittest cannot have effect in 
evolution without constant " swamping.** Natural 
j selection cares nothing for the individual, nothing 
even for the family ; it is the race it cherishes, 
and the bigger the race in numbers the greater 
not only its fostering affection, but its favourable 
results. 

If for any race its best intellect could be con- 
stantly withdrawn for the benefit of a small class, 
not only would the majority of the race stagnate 
in intellect, natural selection having constantly 
lowered material to deal with, but the picked class 
itself would ultimately fail : it would specialize in 
/ narrow grooves of intellect. 
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And for what purposes in the State does Mr. 
Galton want this picked class ? Evidently for 
governmen t, and perhaps exceptional achievements 
in art, science, and literature. Would government 
by such an exclusive hereditary class be possible 
over long periods ? 

I think the question but requires to be stated 
blankly to be answered blankly in the negative. 

Further, if the tie between the general average 
of natural ability of the many and the exceptional 
natural ability of these few were broken, there 
would not only be poorer material left for natural 
selection to act on for the mental evolution of the 
race, but if natural selection acting on the many 
should raise amongst them men of exceptional 
natural ability, that of itself would upset the govern- 
ment of the domestic breed. 

But the remedy on which Mr. Galton lays greatest 
stress is to raise the average standard of intellect 
of the race. He says (pp. 343, 344) : 

"If we could raise the average standard of our 
race only one grade, what vast changes would be 
produced ! It seems to me most essential to the \ . 
well-being of future generations that the average 
standard of ability of the present time should be » 
raised." 

Mr. Galton relies herein on the raising of the 
average standard of ability itself, not of educated 
ability, for education is a question wholly of en- • 
vironment. He relies on the precedent raising of 
the standard of natural ability for the after-im- 
provement of - the -en^OTomnents' of ■'-^this^^ 
admit that the raising of this standard would lead 
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to change of environment, but I doubt greatly if 
this change would be of an advisable character. 

Imagine for one moment what would be the effect 
of raising the standard of ability of that vast 
majority of our people who work for their daily 
bread at the will of the few with property. Imagine 
the average working man with his ability raised to 
the standard — shall I write ? — of Macnamara, Lloyd 
George, John Bums, or Crookes. In such case 
would the present economic state of the country 
be suffered to continue ? 

I am writing quite seriously, and ask the reader 
to consider the question seriously. 

It is an undoubted fact that never at any moment 
is there a failure of supply of meat and drink, houses 
and clothing, sufficient for the reasonable needs of 
ever}^ man, woman, and child in Great Britain and 
Ireland. It is an undoubted fact that at any 
moment there are always honest men and women 
who cannot find work for existence. 

If the average standard of ability of the people 
were raised, as I suggest, would this economic state 
be allowed to continue ? 

I argue that it would not ; there would be a revo- 
lution, bloody or bloodless. We could not imagine 
39,000,000 of Macnamaras, Lloyd Georges, John 
Bums, and Crookes quietly suffering the present 
economic environments of the many to exist if they 
themselves constituted, as they would constitute, 
the overwhelming majority. 

Consider the march of events during the last 
hundred years with the standard of British intellect 
as it in fact is. 
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The people have advanced far on the road to 
economic enfranchisement. And what has caused 
this advance ? The pressure of the average standard 
of ability of the people. But how has this pressure 
increased to obtain this betterment ? Not from the 
raising of the standard of ability, but, under the 
influence of environment, from the raising of the 
educated standard of ability. 

I think that it we inquire in cold blood, we shall 
find that during this hundred years there has not 
been one eminent or even illustrious man who has 
originated a single measure for the economic advance 
of the people. It is true that all such measures 
have been associated with the names of more or less 
marked men, but this follows directly from a neces- 
sity of the present position. Public measures must 
be " passed " by the Government ; for such passing 
they must be presented by some individual of the 
small ruling class, and so the measure itself neces- 
sarily becomes associated in the public view with 
particular individuals of the small ruljuig class. 

If, however, we examine into the preliminary 
history of all those great measures which have been 
passed for the economic benefit of the people, we 
shall find in every case that these measures have 
been forced on the Government by the crying needs 
or demands of the people at large. Every measure 
has been preceded by more or less public demand 
for more than the measure has given. It is this 
demand which has really originated the measure ; 
the man or men passing it but act as condtit^fuped?'^ ;^: 
or safety-valves. ^ 

On the other hand, it is not alleged for a moment 
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that such measures could have been passed had 
there not been the particular men to pass them. 
Pressure in a boiler — even dangerous pressure — ^by 
no means implies the necessary existence of the 
safety-valve. All I contend for is that the eminent 
or illustrious man — the safety-valve— cannot act 
unless there is the public pressure behind him. 

Without labouring the point, I will say simply 
that if any of the changes made during the last 
hundred years for the amelioration of the economic 
condition of the people at large be considered, it 
will be found that public pressure for change always 
preceded the changes effected by particular men. 
Never has any eminent or illustrious man originated 
any such change ; all were in the air before such a 
man took action. It might even be argued that 
not only do eminent and illustrious men never 
originate measures for the people's advance, but that 
they show their power mainly in inducing the 
people to be content with less than they demand. 
AU measures of government are based on compro- 
mise. 

However this may be, it is fact that the people 
during this hundred years have, with their existing 
standard of ability, advanced greatly in economic 
enfranchisement. Still greater advance is in the 
air. So long as the public conscience moves the 
race towards higher general education, more equit- 
able distribution of labour and property, and 
generally more reasonable freedom and time for 
intellectual achievement — so long, I think, no com- 
plaint is to be made of the general standard of 
ability ; the race itself is evolving, as it has in the 
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past evolved from the '* primordial atom.** The 
average standard of ability of the race is probably 
advancing, if advancing very slowly, with the 
average improvement in environments. The average 
standard of educated ability is certainly so advancing. 

If, then, we find that with our existing standard 
of ability the people have been advancing in economic 
enfranchisement, what would be the result of a 
sudden raising of their standard of ability ? 

It would necessarily be accompanied by as sudden 
a subjective change in environment. The result 
would be an economic revolution. 

I doubt greatly that revolution oi any kind ever 
inures to the stable advance of mankind. 

Every race, at every period, contains in number 
and ability such eminent and illustrious men as are 
necessary for the good, not of these marked men 
. themselves, but of the race. 
"^^r^ The law of natural selection is inexorable ; it con- 
/3™^s itself so strictly to the slow evolution of 
humanity at large, from simple primordial life to 
some future and glorious complexity, that it not 
only blots out th e feeble, but the abnormally stro n g , 
whether strong in physical or mental power. Yms 
blotting out of the abnormally powerful in intellect 
is a fact, is an absolute necessity for the advance of 
the many. Plato, Bacon, and numberl^ modems 
have pointed out that for great reputation][^^^5- 
ment) amongst fiis^feHdv^, "the 1^^ / 

\ him something of the fool^ We, the many, who ) 
^^sufier the conuDaiid^I^^tnesSrSnffpi;,jtJ?jatj^ 
made more or less m our own ukeness. And this, 
though it has swamping effect on the supreme 
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achievement of the supreme few, is absolutely 
necessary for the advancing evolution of the average 
natural ability of the race. 

The law of deviation from the average proves 
what is above written, if it may be applied to the 
complexities of the human intellect. Take any race 
of the average height of 5 feet 6 inches. Withdraw 
constantly, generation after generation, those above 
the average height from the breed of the race ; then 
the average height of the race will fall. Withdraw 
those below the average height, and the average 
height will probably increase. But when we deal 
with the complexities of the human intellect we 
find we cannot distinguish the strong from the 
weak, so that we cannot of ourselves withdraw the 
weak or strong. 

The blotting out of families as families of excep- 
tional ability is bad perhaps tor the family, but it 
is good for the race. It is this swamping effect 
which gives natural selection fuU material to act 
on. The good " intellectual " blood of these families 
mixes with the blood of the people, and leavens and 
raises the general average natural ability, if to a 
very small degree. 



CHAPTER XXII 

SUMMING UP 

MR. GALTON sets out to prove that genius is 
hereditary. By the measure he takes of . 
reputation (achievement) I think he only 1 1 
partially succeeds in what he has attempted. ' / 

Assuming for the sake of argument that his facts / 
are correct, he proves that when we consider any 
illustrious man we find that in some cases for two 
or three generations before and two or three genera- 
tions after the man in case there are eminent rela- 
tions. But whence does the exceptional ability of;\ 
these few generations originate ? It is a passing 
wave rising from and falling back to the average j 
level of the ability of the race. So these few genera- 
tions of exceptional men inherit their exceptional 
powers from the general average ability of the race, 
and the after-descendants sink back to this general 
average of ability. Mr. Galton himself (p. 351) sajrs : 

" We know how careless Nature is of the lives of 
individuals ; we have seen how careless she is of 
eminent families, how they are built up, flourish, 
and decay." 

By adnussion, I think, these emment families are 
not related one to another by distinctive blood. 
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It would appear to follow that there is, as a rule, 
inheritance in the race of a general average of natural 
ability. 

But by the law of deviation from an average this 
general average is subject to particular variations 
or deviations. In some individuals ability falls 
below the average, in others ability rises above the 
average ; but the particular variations survive for 
only a few generations. Illustrious and even 
eminent men are but the deviations from an average 
which necessarily exist under the law of average. 
They are subjects of heredity, but not as a fixed 
distinctive class. The degree of their exceptional 
ability depends directly on the inheritance in the 
race of a particular grade ot average ability. If 
they were bred as a distinct class they would degrade 
mentally in specialization. So far, and so far only, 
Mr. Galton would appear to have proved his case. 

In his consideration of eminent and illustrious 
men Mr. Galton neglects almost entirely the influ- 
ence of environments, and thereby treats the average 
abiUty of the race as much lower than it really is, 
while unduly enhancing the ability of the few. 

There never has been, never can be, action by 
natural, not domestic, selection to evolve inherited 
power as commanders, statesmen, or Judges. Under 
society as constituted these classes are necessarily 
very small, and they are not distinct in blood, so 
that there is nothing for natural selection to act on. 
Mental capacity is not a simple thing like the colour 
of a bird, the form of a horse, the shape of a pea- 
pod. It is made up of infinite complexities, so that, 
for natural selection to affect it in evolution, there 
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must be a very large class and long periods of time. 
Natural selection has never " specialized '* com- 
manders, statesmen, or Judges, nor has man ever 
evolved them by domestic breeding. 

Mr. Galton takes reputation (achievement) as his 
measure of natural ability. But the inherited) 
natural ability of any individual is quite as likely; 
to be latent as patent, and for achievement ability' 
must be patent. So he does not deal at all with 
inherited latent ability. Not only this: he deals 
but with a class of patent ability. The walks in 
life for the achievements of natural ability are few 
and restricted. The reserve of capacity or power 
(the latent power) of man's mental ability is like 
to that of the violin — it is always capable of higher 
" expression " than its environments permit. How- 
ever great an individual's natural ability, Mr. Galton 
ignores it unless it has achieved. He deals only 
with that class of patent ability which not only gives 
power to succeed, but has succeeded in certain paths 
determined and restricted by environments. 

Achievement as conmiander, statesman, or Judge 
is open only to a very small restricted class, so such 
achievement can in no way be a measure of the 
natural abilities of the race. 

If we consider the eminent relations of the illus- 
trious commanders, statesmen, and Judges that 
Mr. Galton relies on, we shall find a certain rule 
apply almost without exception. It is this : the 
greater the social power, wealth, and personal in- 
terest of the man in case, the greater the nimiber 
of His emiilent relations, and the moire excluisive the 
positions they have attained to. This must result 
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almost entirely from the influence of environment. 
I not only allege that, for example, Buonaparte*s 
many eminent relations would never have been 
heard of if he himself had not attained his excep- 
tional position, but I might almost throw out a 
general challenge : let Mr. Galton take any number 
of illustrious or eminent commanders, statesmen, 
and Judges ; let him tell me nothing of their mental 
ability, but let him tell me what their rank, social 
standing, and wealth are, and whether they inherited 
or did not inherit these favourable environments ; 
then I think I might tell him, not only whether they 
have or have not eminent relations, but in what 
directions their eminent relations have or have not 
achieved. 

Of course, there are exceptions to the rule I lay 
down, but the exceptions are so few that if Mr. 
Galton treats me fairly by not picking out these 
exceptions, I believe my replies would be close to 
the truth. 

If this be so, then it is not the inheritance alone 
of natural ability, but the inheritance also of 
favourable environments, which determine the 
eminence (in achievement) of a man's relations. 

In art, science, and literature this rule does not 
apply so closely, but it has some application. At 
the same time, I think dimly that, for these three, 
natural selection may always have a large class to 
deal with in evolution. Nature, its beauties and its 
mysteries, the expression to others of our thoughts, 
are the environments of the race. Art, science, and 
literature are wide fields open to every one of us, if 
not trodden and examined by us all. They may, 
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probably do, affect unconsciously the most indif-, 
ferent ; they are not restricted in themselves, and I 
for a restricted class, as are the fields of warfare, i 
statesmanship, and that of Judges. If this be so, - 
then the reserve of capacity (force) in human nature 
will be always striving for expression in art, science, 
and literature, and natural selection has wide 
material to act on. For, with humanity, the law of 
survival of the fittest does not apply only to struggles 
for physical superiority or material possession or 
power : this law applies also to the struggle of 
this reserve of mental capacity to conquer its en- 
vironments for its own use. And this means con- 
stant struggle to fathom the beauties of nature, . ^jl . ^i 
wrest from it its secrets, and to express in language [^j ■ , 
these higher forms of feeling and knowledge. These #.'*^ ' 
are the direct means in the hands of the organism, 
man, for ultimate conquest over his material en- 
vironments. So we may, perhaps, find that not 
only is the whole race evolving in its average ability 
touching art, science, and literature, but that herein / 
there is family inheritance over comparatively long 
periods. 

But even for art, science, and literature, I regret 
to say, environment has still such effect that I could 
give a slirewd guess at the eminenfTelatrons and 
their mode of achievement of any miaui illustnous in 
art, science, and literature if I knew but what I 
have asked to be told of conunanders, statesmen, 
and Judges. 

Mr. Galton does not touch on what I hold to be a 
most important tmth-^that at any given pertodiiie 
average natural ability of a race is incapable, from 
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restrictive environments, of reasonable exercise ; 
that the mental capacity of man has always a great 
\ reserve of unused capacity, force, or energy. But 
still, there is nothing in what he has written to con- 
trovert this truth. 

If our race of 40,000,000 were made up of Buona- 
partes, Pitts, and Eldons, Turners, Darwins, and 
Shaksperes, there would still be very few com- 
manders, statesmen, and Judges, for the number of 
such men, as I have before shown, is fixed by en- 
vironment. Even in art, science, and literature I 
doubt that we should suffer from a plethora of con- 
flicting genius ; some few, whether from chance, 
fashion, or sheer personality, would probably be 
marked above their fellows. 

Thus we see that, admitting Mr. Galton*s facts 
up to the hilt, he does not touch on the question of 
what is really the average level of ability of the race. 
In taking reputation (achievement) as his measure, 
he is dealing with environments, for, whatever this 
average level of ability, the number of conmianders, 
statesmen, and Judges relative to the number of the 
race will be the same ; the relation is wholly deter- 
mined by circumstance — that is, by environment. 

By my own argument this relation fails when we 
consider men of art, science, and literature, for I 
admit that the number of such men distinguished 
in power is probably increasing relatively to the 
number of the race. But if we take achievement 
as a measure of ability the relation stands good, for 
whatever the number of men distinguished in mental 
ability touching art, science, and literature, the 
number of those marked by achievement — that is, 
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who have established popular reputation — ^will be 
conditioned by environments. 

In replying to Mr. Galton I lay great stress on, 
as I submit, this fact of the reserve of capacity or 
force in the human intellect — the fact that brain- 
power is, at all periods, capable of greater perform- 
ance than it reveals in action. 

In what follows I assume that this reserve of 
force has real existence, and that it accounts not 
only for variation, but for the fact that, xmder 
natural selection, the organism, man, always ad- 
vances in the complex power of his brain, and so 
advances in conMnand over the material — ^his en- 
vironments. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE TRUE REMEDY 

IF any remedy for the existing evils of our society 
is necessary, I have tried to show that it cannot 
be found in any change of the average level of 
mental ability of the race, or in the domestic breeding 
of eminent or illustrious men. It must be found in 
change of environment. 

The race can do nothing directly to change its 
average level of natural ability ; it cannot breed a 
stable class of eminent and illustrious men. But 
mankind has already advanced so far in evolution 
that it has power to modify, even change, its 
environments. 

In spite of Mr. Galton's own theory as to heredi- 
tary genius, I am not sure that he wholly disagrees 
with what is above written, for (p. 362) he says : 

" The best form of civilization in respect to the 
improvement of the race would be one in which 
society was not costly ; where incomes were chiefly 
derived from professional sources, and not much 
through inheritance ; where every lad had a chance 
of showing his ability, and, if highly gifted, was 
enabled to achieve a first-class education and entrance 
into professional life by the liberal help of the ex- 
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hibitions and scholarships which he had gained in 
his early youth ; where marriage was held in as high 
honour as in ancient Jewish times ; where the pride 
of race was encouraged (of course, I do not refer to 
the nonsensical sentiment of the present day that 
goes under that name) ; where the weak could find 
a welcome and a refuge in celibate monasteries or 
sisterhoods ; and, lastly, where the better sort of 
emigrants and refugees from other lands were in- 
vited and welcomed, and their descendants natura- 
lized." 

If this be taken as his ideal for the civilization of 
our race, it is clear that he relies mainly for improve- t 
ment, not on attempts to interfere directly with the / 
ability of the race, but on change of environment. 
The only exception to this is in his suggestion that 
celibacy should be enforced on the weak. If this 
were possible — it is impossible — it would still have / / 
little or no effect for good so long as hiunan environ- ( / 
ments remain so harshly restrictive that the moral 
and intellectual powers of the overwhelming majority 
of our race are crushed down to extinction in self- 
expression ; and, too, we do not know, in relation to 
mental ability, latent or patent, who are the weak. 

If the arguments I have put forward are well 
based, then no change of environments can establish 
a sudden rise in the level of the average natural 
ability of a race ; it can establish only a sudden 
rise in the educated natural ability of the race — 
that is, it can originate a state of circumstances 
under which the latent reserve force of natural 
ability can and will be brought into more effective 
action. 

10 
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The evils we at present suffer from arise in no 
way from want of men adequate in ability to deal 
with the existing complexities of civilization. We 
have the men, but we cannot use them from the 
restrictive influences of environment. 

Believing, as I do, that there is always a reserve 
of mental force in the race, and that natural selec- 
tion, acting on the whole race, tends slowly to 
evolution in the average natural ability of the race, 
and so, slowly, to improvement in environments, it 
would at first thought appear that no change is 
necessar\', even in environment. 

But here comes in the difficulty : there has been, 
during the last fifty years or so, an astounding change 
in the material environments of the race — indeed, 
of all humanity. This change has been great and 
sudden ; it has upset the previously-existing relation 
of the individual to society and the State. 

Revolution is in the air ; revolution has never 
resulted in the amelioration of the lot of any race. 
I feel very strongly that society and the State 
must take in hand the environments of our race 
if we are to keep on the broad road of slow and 
real advance. 

The sudden and great changes of environment are 
these : within the last fifty years or so we have been 
enabled to move from place to place very much 
more quickly than ever before, and during this 
period, by greater knowledge, and so greater pos- 
sible use of the forces of nature, the effective labour 
of the average man has been largely increased. At 
the same time, the human population of the world 
has grown so unwieldy that the interests of masses 
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of men rather than those of individuals must be 
considered. 

This sudden and great change of environment has 
necessitated a higher form of educated natural ability 
in the average man, and, the State understanding 
this dimly, legislation has been introduced to pro- 
vide this higher form of educated natural ability 
for the average man. 

The result is that the previously existing relation 
between the individual, on the one hand, and society 
and the State on the other, has been suddenly 
changed. 

Society is made up of a small body of individuals 
possessing property, and a very large body oi indi- 
viduals without property working at the will of the 
few. No change of environment could of itself 
affect the stability of a society so constituted ; but 
when, as is the case now, this change of environment 
is of such a nature as to be accompanied by a rise 
in the level of the educated natural ability of the 
average man, then such a state of society becomes 
unstable. 

If the outbursts of socialistic ideas and move- 
ments, the increase of the numbers of so-called 
socialists, and the advance of socialism as a political 
power be considered, all can be referred to the rising 
level of the educated natural ability of the average 
man as the moving force. 

The average man has grown suddenly and unex- 
pectedly ; he finds the clothes of his grandparents 
too small for him. Sartor Resartus might be a good 
cry for a new political party. 

Competition in trade has evolved from strife 
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b<tur. n nun .ind m.ni, chiss and class, to competi- 
ium between State and State. Each State now 
i(<<-::nis( > that to maintain its position it must Ix^ 
con^tantly raising the level of the educated natural 
cihihty of irs inhabitants. If this level be constantly 
r.ii-d there must come a time, unless preventive 
mctins are taken, when society as constituted will 
become so unstable that it must fall. 

So long as labour could not band together for 
offence and defenoL* it mattered little what happened 
to the few ; the many accepted the always-present 
risk of failure to obtain work as one of the necessities 
of human existence. 

But when, as now, labour can and does band 
together for offence and defence, the few think and 
act. not for themselves, but for the many ; each 
individual no longer constitutes a separate entity 
striving alone for his own personal welfare, so that 
no longer can the labour of the many be exploited 
by the few employing it. The thought and action 
of each individual is merged in the thought and 
action of all, considered as one body ; and this body 
will act on general principles inuring, it is devoutly 
to be hoped, for the benefit of each individual. The 
interests of the individual are recognised as the 
interests of his neighbours. 

Thus we find, for the first time in the history of 
humanity, capitalists as a class faced by workmen 
as a class, ever\- member of the latter class having 
a higher level of educated natural ability than ever 
before known. 

It is no part of my present object to define the 
new problems set before the State for solution. I 
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have but to show how great and sudden a change 
there has been in the environments of the race, and 
how great and sudden has been the accompanying 
change from the rise of the level of the average 
educated natural abihty of the race. Whatever 
these problems may be, it is fact that the State 
must take into consideration not only the new en- 
vironments of the race, but the positive and real 
change in the effective character of every individual 
of the race. - ■^ 

We cannot change the average standard of ability \ 
of the race f we cannot breed a class of men to I 
govern us ; but it is a serious question whether the 
great and sudden changes I have referred to do not, • 
for safe and sure progress, require timely action on \ 



the part of the State. 



^\ 
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